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THE PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN: THE 


VA TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 


E. LOWELL KELLY? 


DONALD W. FISKE 


AND 


University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


A. The problem. During the spring of 1946, the 
Veterans Administration completed plans for train- 
ing large numbers of clinical psychologists in the 
graduate departments of psychology of many uni- 
versities. Anticipating the probability that the 
number of applicants each year would exceed the 
number of training positions available, the VA 
explored the possibility of supporting a program 
of research designed to provide for a more effective 
selection of trainees than might otherwise occur. 
Because individual university departments were to 
retain local autonomy with respect to both the train- 
ing curriculum and the selection of students for 
training, it seemed appropriate that this research 
program should be in the nature of a joint endeavor 
among the training institutions rather than a central 
office project. Early in the summer of 1946, the 
University of Michigan was approached as to its 
willingness to accept the responsibility for the 
direction and coordination of such a research pro- 
gram. After considerable discussion, the University 
of Michigan agreed to accept a research contract 
— the program, providing: 

1 This five year research program was made possible by 
the continuing support of the Veterans Administration 
through Contract VAM-22556. A panel discussion of it 
has been scheduled by the Division of Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology on September 4, 1950 at the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

2We are deeply indebted to the large number of col- 
laborators whose contributions have made this investiga- 
tion possible. This group includes our colleagues who as- 
sisted in the original planning of the project, those in other 
universities and VA installations who have administered 
procedures locally and provided us with continuing evalua- 
tions of students, those who participated as staff members 
of the several assessment programs, the trainees themselves, 
and finally, those who have been responsible for the col- 
lation and analysis of the resulting mass of data. We are 
especially indebted to Dr. Ruth Bishop who supervised 
most of the analyses reported in this paper. 
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University of Chicago 


(1) That the project be carried out on a 
purely experimental basis, pointed toward the de- 
velopment of techniques for possible future use 
in the selection of candidates, i.e., with no selec- 
tion of students on the basis of experimental tech- 
niques being evaluated by the project; 

(2) That the project be established on a suf- 
ficiently broad and long term basis to permit: (a) 
the experimental study of the validity of a wide 
variety of predictive devices, including not only 
conventionally used objective tests but also clinical 
judgments based on projective devices, interviews, 
role-playing, and other situation tests; (b) the 
accrual of meaningful criteria, not only of success 
in training but also of the actual performance of 
the professional duties of a clinical psychologist; 

(3) That the project be regarded as a coopera- 
tive enterprise among the training institutions 
which, in return for assistance in the collection of 
data, would be provided with the resulting research 
findings, for such use as each institution wished 
to make of them in the selection of its new students; 

(4) That all data collected on individual stu- 
dents in the experimental program were to be re- 
tained in the research files at the University of 
Michigan and not to be released to the Veterans 
Administration, to the individual student, or to 
his university without his written consent. 

The above conditions were agreed upon and a 
research contract between the Veterans Administra- 
tion Central Office and the University of Michigan 
was signed in September, 1946. The actual re- 
search program was begun the same month and 
has been carried on continuously since that date 
(1). Although now in only the fourth of what 
is planned as a five-year program, sufficient data 
have been accumulated and analyzed to provide 
certain findings which the cooperating universities 
may find useful. 
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B. The approach. (1) Group Planning and 
Execution. This is a cooperative: group project 
in many different ways. The program has studied 
applicants and trainees of nearly 40 departments 
of psychology, each of which has cooperated re- 
peatedly in supplying necessary data. Approxi- 
mately 75 psychologists drawn from a dozen dif- 
ferent universities have served on the staff of the 
project sometime during the four year period. The 
full-time clinical psychologists of every VA training 
installation have been called upon to supply crucial 
data. To a very large degree, the success of the 
project has depended on the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of ali these groups. 

Perhaps equally important is the fact that the 
detailed planning and actual conduct of the research 
was essentially a group endeavor. Each major 
phase of the project was discussed at length with 
local departmental staff members and with such 
visitors as could be prevailed upon to help. This 
meant that many points of view and even divergent 
philosophies were represented in the eventual ex- 
perimental design. 

(2) General Methodology. From the outset, 
the planning group agreed on the desirability of 


trying out every promising predictive technique 
and procedure: objective, projective, subjective, 


clinical and quantitative. It was further agreed 
that, within the limits of feasibility, the research 
design should provide for determining the independ- 
ent validity of each technique or group of techni- 
ques. Where this was not feasible, it was agreed 
that each technique would be evaluated in terms 
of its incremental contribution to a battery of pro- 
cedures arranged in order of their availability and 
cost in a practical situation. Thus, since it is un- 
likely that an applicant will be interviewed by a 
person who has not reviewed the applicant’s cre- 
dential file, the design did not provide for determin- 
ing the value of the interview alone, but rather 
its value in improving the prediction made by the 
same staff member on the basis of the credential 
file alone. 

Most previous research on the selection of per- 
sonnel has utilized objective tests. To a large 
extent, however, previous studies have dealt with 
the selection of skilled or semi-skilled employees. 
Because of the unique problems involved in the 
selection of professional personnel and because of 
an honest conviction on the part of those who have 
used more clinical methods in the evaluation of 
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personality (cf. 3), it was decided that both ap- 
proaches would be used in this study. There was, 
however, one proviso—regardless of the nature of 
the technique employed by a clinician, he would 
be asked to record his judgments in a quantifiable 
form which would permit the same rigorous valida- 
tional analysis as any other predictive data collected 
in this study. 

C. Limitations of this report. This report deals 
only with the relationship between typical predic- 
tive measures and selected criterion measures of 
success in training. Since the main criterion meas- 
ures will not be obtained until the latter part of 
1950, a definitive account of the project cannot 
be prepared at this time. The reader is therefore 
reminded of certain very real limitations of this 
preliminary report: (1) Space permits reporting 
only a few of the findings; (2) All findings must 
be regarded as tentative in that (a) Most of the 
subjects studied have not yet completed their train- 
ing; (b) The criterion measures used thus far are 
in general the most readily obtainable and not 
necessarily the most valid; and (c) Many of the 
data have not yet been analyzed. 


PREDICTIVE MEASURES 


A. The objective tests used in the project in- 
cluded: 

The Miller Analogies Test (Form G) 

The Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental Abilities 

The Allport-Vernon Scale of Values 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 

tory 

The Guilford-Martin Battery of Personality In- 

ventories (STDCR, GAMIN, and Personnel In- 

ventory I) 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

The Kuder Preference Record 
These tests yielded some seventy different scores, 
each of which is being studied as a predictor of the 
several criteria of success in training. 

B. Assessment ratings. The word assessment 
has come to refer to a global or “organismic” evalua- 
tion of a person and the prediction of his future 
functioning in a given situation. Such evaluations 
and predictions are made by professionally trained 
people (usually clinicians) on the basis of a wide 
variety of techniques; e.g., interview, projective 
tests, role-playing, or some combination of these. 
In this project, all such clinical judgments were 
made by professional staff members in the form 
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of ratings on 43 variables: 22 Scale A variables, 
primarily descriptive in nature, e. g., Cooperative- 
ness, Talkativeness; 10 Scale B variables, primarily 
evaluative, e. g., Social Adjustment, Appropriate- 
ness of Emotional Expression; and 11 Scale C 
variables, primarily predictive, e. g., How well will 
he make out academically? How good will he be 
as a diagnostician? The last Scale C variable was 
a rating of “Overall Suitability for Clinical Psy- 
chology.” The findings reported here are based 
on analyses of selected Scale C predictive variables. 

The assessment program involved seven days of 
tests, interviews, and other procedures for each 
candidate. A staff team of three spent most of the 
week studying a group of four trainees. The 
projective tests were individually analyzed by addi- 
tional staff members. None of the Projectivists 
saw more than one test per candidate except for 
the Rorschach interpreter who, after making a set 
of predictions from the Rorschach, next studied 
both the protocols and interpretations for the other 
three projective tests, and then made predictions 
based on all projective techniques (Projective In- 
tegration). 

The Initial Interviewer based his first predic- 
tions on an examination of the candidate’s creden- 
tials file (transcript, Civil Service Form 57 and 
letters of recommendation) and :nade a set of pre- 
dictions. Then he had a one-hour interview with 
the trainee and made a second set of predictions. 

The Intensive Interviewer made several sets of 
predictions after seeing (a) credentials; (b) creden- 
tials plus a profile of all objective test scores; (c) 
all these materials plus a biographical inventory 
and an autobiography; (d) all these plus the pro- 
jective protocols and interpretations, and (e) all 
of the above plus a two-hour interview. 

A “Pre-Conference” rater made a single set of 
predictions based on all materials seen by the 
Intensive Interviewer before his interview. 

The Intensive and Initial Interviewers plus either 
the Rorschach Interpreter-Projective Integrator or 
the Pre-Conference Rater met as a team, discussed 
each case, and then made a set of predictions based 
on this Preliminary Pooling of impressions. The 
same team then watched the candidate in a series 
of situation tests and obtained certain other in- 
formation, e.g., sociometric ratings. Then followed 
a second staff conference in which the staff team of 
three reached agreement on a Final Pooled set of 
predictions. 
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The situation tests were also observed by a team 
of three staff members who, with no previous in- 
formation about the candidate, arrived at a set of 
pooled predictions based solely on the observations 
of the candidate’s behavior in role playing, group 
discussions and other situation tests. 

The amount of staff time devoted to each candi- 
date was at least seven man-days. The total cost 
per candidate, including his travel to Ann Arbor 
and his board and room for the week, was close 
to $300, exclusive of staff time spent in planning 
the program. 


SUBJECTS STUDIED 


Originally, we had hoped to include all VA trainees 
as subjects in the study but because of difficulties 
in securing cooperation in all training institutions 
at a time when the program was just being initiated, 
this was not possible. Fortunately, complete cover- 
age of all trainees was not necessary. Our study 
includes roughly three-quarters of those entering 
training in 1946, 1947, and 1948. In order that the 
reader may be in a position to evaluate the find- 
ings reported below, we shall indicate the major 
samples studied and the techniques used with each. 

Sample A contained 160 VA trainees at all levels 
of training in 30 different institutions and a roughly 
matched group of non-clinical students in psy- 
chology from the same institutions. All of these 
subjects were administered the objective test bat- 
tery in 1946-47. Sample A, refers to 68 of these 
160 trainees at levels of training who were assessed 
in one of three week-long programs conducted 
during 1946-47. 

Sample B refers to 128 P-1 first-year trainees, 
all of whom had been accepted for training at one 
of the 35 cooperating institutions during the spring 
of 1947. These were assessed in a one-week pro- 
pram in Ann Arbor, in the summer of 1947. 

Sample C includes 545 applicants to the VA 
program who were administered a battery of objec- 
tive and projective tests in the spring of 1948 before 
action had been taken on their applications by the 
training institutions. Sample C, refers to 98 of these 
545 applicants actually accepted as P-1 trainees by 
training institutions. These were assessed by a 
staff assembled at Wellesley in the summer of 1948 
but without the face-to-face contacts utilized in 
previous assessment programs. 
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THE CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 


From the beginning of this project, we have 
been fully aware of the importance of securing 
valid and reliable criterion measures of success in 
training and of competence in clinical skills. 
Ideally, we should have preferred to have developed 
these measures in advance of collecting predictive 
measures. Practically, the four-year duration of 
the training program made it unwise, in a five-year 
research program, to postpone collection of pre- 
dictive measures until after the development of 
criterion measures. Hence, we obtained the predic- 
tion measures first and then turned to the develop- 
ment of criterion measures for use in the final 
phases of the program. 

Although we had been aware of the importance 
of the problem of criterion, our work during the 
last eighteen months has made us even more acutely 
conscious of the complexity of the problem. Cer- 
tain administrative criteria, e.g., pass-fail, are con- 
veniently obtainable but we were not content to 
use these alone. Our efforts to develop criterion 
measures of clinical competency have included the 
use of the ratings of clinical skills by university 
supervisors, field installation supervisors, and 
trainee colleagues. We have also developed objec- 
tive tests of knowledge, covering research methods 
in clinical psychology and of the actual content of 
clinical psychology, and at present we are attempt- 
ing to develop objective measures of actual diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic skills. 

Our validation analyses to date have been largely 
in terms of the efficiency with which each of our 
various predictive measures predicts each of the 
following criteria: 


A. Training Status: Failure, Still in Training, 
or Ph.D. Obtained. 
B. Evaluations made at the end of the second 
year of training, in the form of rankings by: 
(1) University clinical staff members. 
(2) Supervisory staff members of VA in- 
stallations (Hospitals and Mental 
Hygiene Clinics). 


These evaluations were made on ten variables, 
but the present report is based on the following four 
principal ones: 


(1) Skill in Clinical Diagnosis. 
(2) Skill in Individual Psychotherapy. 
(3) Skill in - Research. 


(4) Preference for Hiring which was defined as 
follows: “Put yourself in the role of chief 
psychologist in a VA hospital or clinic. Ar- 
range the trainees in order of your prefer- 
ence for them as clinical psychologists in 
your installation.” 


Those familiar with the VA training program 
in clinical psychology will recall that the trainees 
spend 20 hours a week in supervised work at a 
VA installation. The extent of this contact should 
contribute to the significance of the VA supervisors’ 
evaluations. 

The agreement among the several types of evalua- 
tions is shown in Table 1. The values along the 
major diagonal, in italics, are estimates of the 
reliabilities of the median evaluations, by judges 
within the same category, university, or installation. 
As will be seen, these are of an acceptable magni- 
tude, ranging from .65 to .86. Correlations between 
ratings on the same variable by different categories 
of judges are not as high, but still fall between .47 
and .63. 

Also shown in Table 1 are intercorrelations 
among these four variables as evaluated by the 
two categories of supervisors, university and in- 
stallation. It apears either that these several kinds 
of competency are highly related or that the evalua- 
tors had difficulty in distinguishing among them. 

The relationships among these ratings serve to 
emphasize a number of problems involved in evalua- 
tion of the clinical competency of the subjects. 
The trainees represented in these analyses and in 
the validation analyses below are a relatively homo- 
geneous group in that they are all at an advanced 
level of training (P-3). The evaluators, on the 
other hand, are some forty groups of university 
staff members and an even larger number of staffs 
of VA training installations. These groups are 
geographically scattered and hold somewhat diverse 
views concerning the appropriate functions of a 
clinical psychologist. Thus, our standardized evalu- 
ation forms, with explicit definitions of the vari- 
ables were interpreted and applied by people with 
varied conceptions, for example, about the true 
nature and the best method of clinical diagnosis. 
While each such group might have a relatively 
homogeneous viewpoint, our statistical analyses 
must be based on the total national sample. Under 
these conditions, only those relationships which 
tended to hold for most groups could be expected 
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TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations among selected criterion evaluations 
N = 130 P-3 trainees evaluated in the spring of 1949, for whom all evaluation measures were available. 


Clinical Diagnosis 


Univ.! Instal.? 
Clinical Diagnosis: Univ. 72 47 
Instal. 79 
Individual Therapy: Univ. 38 
Instal. 62 
Research: Univ. 28 
Instal. 11 
Preference for Hiring: Univ. 34 
Instal. 4H 


Individual Therapy Research Preference for Hiring 
Univ Instal Univ. Instal Univ Instal. 
81 55 88 
60 54 65 
73 63 48 78 
86 37 74 
— 65 54 76 
30 85 56 
70 31 71 56 
38 40 85 


1 University staff evaluations. 
2 Installation staff evaluations. 


to emerge. Thus, for both sets of raters, com- 
petence in Therapy is more highly correlated with 
competence in Diagnosis than with competence in 
Research. 


TENTATIVE FINDINGS 


Because of the necessarily condensed nature of 
this preliminary report, we are able to report only 
major findings and trends resulting from analyses 
of data thus far completed. In those instances 
where our findings are in line with general expecta- 
tions, we shall not include the detailed data on 
which they are based; where the findings are more 
unusual, we shall provide at least samples of data 
in support of them. 

A. Comparison of clinical and non-clinical stu- 
dents. With a rapid expansion of training in clini- 


cal psychology during the last few years, there has 


been considerable difference of opinion as to what 
kind of students were being attracted into the VA 
program and clinical psychology in general. With 
respect to the approximately 70 variables measured 
by the objective test battery administered in 1946— 
47 to the clinical and non-clinical students desig- 
nated as Sample A above, the two groups show 
surprisingly similar distributions on all scores. In 
ability, for example, the distribution of Miller 
scores is almost identical; on only two of the six 
PMA scores is the mean difference statistically dif- 
ferent and even here the absolute difference is small 
—favoring the VA clinical group on Number fac- 


tor scores and the non-clinical group on Space 
factor scores. 

On the non-intellectual tests, there were more 
statistically significant differences but even here 
one cannot but be more impressed with the overlap 
of the distributions than with the differences. Thus 
only one of the six scores on the Allport-Vernon 
Scale of Values shows a significant difference: the 
clinical group tends to score slightly higher on the 
scale of social values. The two personality in- 
ventories yielded twenty-three scores; twelve of 
these yielded critical ratios significant at the 5 
per cent level, but again, none of the distributions 
u. scores reveal an impressive trend. Most of the 
statistically significant differences show a slight 
tendency for the VA clinical trainees to score toward 
the “better adjusted” end of the continuum but 
it is quite possible that this is the resu't of clinical 
students being somewhat more sophisticated with 
respect to paper-and-pencil inventories than their 
non-clinical peers. Moreover, as the difference on 
the MMPI K Scale suggests, the VA clinical group 
was probably somewhat more tempted to “fake 
good” on such tests because of the known sponsor- 
ship of the testing program by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

The distributions of scores for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank also show a marked degree of 
overlap but there are several interesting differences. 
VA trainees tend to score higher than non-clinical 
psychology graduate students on the following 
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scales: Personnel Manager, YMCA Secretary, Sales 
Manager, Life Insurance Salesman, and Lawyer. 
Non-clinical students tend to score higher on these 
scales: Artist, Psychologist (original 1938 key), 
Architect, Physician, Dentist, Engineer, Chemist, 
and Musician. In other words, the clinical group 
appears to show an interest pattern more like that 
of men in professions which involve contact with 
people, e.g., social welfare and persuasion, whereas 
the non-clinical group tends to show an interest 
pattern more like professional groups concerned 
with things and ideas rather than people. 

Inspection of the distribution of scores on all 
variables for both groups emphasizes the extremely 
wide variability of all graduate students in psy- 
chology with respect to the variables being men- 
tioned. For most variables, including ability scores, 
graduate students were found who fell near the first 
as well as the 99th percentile of the most ap- 
propriate available norms for each variable. Al- 
though detailed analyses have not been made for 
all variables, it appears that inter-university dif- 
ferences among graduate students are of consider- 
ably greater magnitude than those characterizing 
clinical and non-clinical students as groups. Per- 
haps the differences between clinical and non-clini- 
cal psychologists are not as real as some had feared 
—and others had hoped! 

B. Inter-institutional differences. As indicated 
above, preliminary inspection of our data suggested 
the probability of significant differences among VA 
trainees accepted at the different training institu- 
tions. Because of the wide differences in theoretical 
orientation of staff members of different depart- 
ments, it would not be surprising to discover that 
different universities tend to select their students 
in such a manner as to result in significant inter- 
institution differences. Unfortunately, because of 
the relatively small number of candidates studied 
by us in any one institution, our analyses bearing 
on this question must be interpreted with consider- 
able caution. Table 2 presents the distribution of 
Miller scores, by quartiles, for a total of 230 ac- 
cepted P-1 applicants (Samples B and C,). These 
trainees represented 35 different institutions, with 
a range of from 1 to 23 students at any single 
institution. That the variation from institution to 
institution is greater than could have resulted by 
chance is indicated by an Epsilon squared value 
of .13. (For N = 230 and K = 35, a value of .093 
is significant at the 1 per cent level.) No attempt 
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was made to determine the significance of the 
variations of the means of individual rows, but the 
following marked deviations appear striking: 7 of 
9 trainees at B are in the upper half of the dis- 
tribution. 6 of 7 trainees at K are in the upper 
half of the distribution. 11 of 14 trainees at 
DD are in the upper half of the distribution. By 
contrast, not that: 11 of 15 trainees at F are in 
the lower half of the distribution. 5 of 6 trainees 
at J are in the lower half of the distribution. All 
11 of the trainees at M are in the lower half and 
8 of the 11 are in the lowest quarter. 

This table includes 1948 trainees, for whom 
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Miller analogies raw scores of 1947-48 assessed P-1 
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Miller scores were available to selecting institutions. 
A similar analysis based on 1947 trainees revealed 
even more striking inter-university variability. 

The second variable, similarly analyzed, is Final 
Staff Rating on Trait No. 32, Prediction of Aca- 
demic Success. Again the variation is greater than 
could have been expected by chance; the Epsilon 
squared is .12, significant at the 1 per cent level. 
While it is true that staff members probably 
tended to weight ability scores rather heavily in 
making this predictive rating (r with Miller Score 
is .60), many other factors were also considered: 
past academic record, interest pattern, nature and 
strength of motivation, etc. The observed dif- 
ferences in ratings are all the more significant when 
it is remembered that staff members, in making 
the ratings, knew at which university the candidate 
would enter training and tended to allow for such 
variation in academic standards as they believed 
to exist. To the extent that these assumptions were 
correct and were permitted to enter into the ratings, 
they would tend to have decreased inter-university 
variations in the predictive ratings assigned on this 
particular variable. 

C. Correlations between predictive measures and 
criteria. Pending completion of further analyses of 
the relationships among the several criterion meas- 
ures, it is necessary that preliminary analyses rela- 
tive to the validity of the several predictive meas- 
ures be limited to determining the correlation 
between the several types of predictive measures 
and selected criterion measures. Our decision to 
publish these preliminary findings at this time is 
based on two considerations: (a) the widespread 
interest in the findings growing out of widely vary- 
ing degrees of confidence in the value of the several 
techniques as selection instruments and (b) the 
surprising consistency of the general pattern of our 
findings to date. Admittedly the pattern of find- 
ings here presented may change with the develop- 
ment of additional criterion measures and with 


‘further analyses. 


(1) The prediction of failure in training. A\l- 
though the convenient Pass-Fail record of the 
trainee is not a sufficient criterion measure of clini- 
cal competency, it is a highly relevant measure, since 
completion of the doctoral program is rapidly be- 
coming a sine qua non of professional status in 
clinical psychology. It is also a criterion of con- 
siderable interest to both departments and to the 
students in training. 
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Since the beginning of the project, we have at- 
tempted to maintain a continuing record of each 
student’s status in the program by requesting both 
the training universities and the VA Central Office 
to inform us of all personnel actions on trainees: 
completion of the program, separations from the 
program, and promotions in P level. For each of 
the trainees separated from the program, we have 
sought, through correspondence with the university 
staff members, to ascertain the actual reason for 
separation and thus distinguish those who might 
properly be called dismissals from those whose 
resignation was for reasons not associated with dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to the program, either personal 
or academic. 

Since the Miller Analogies Test is being used by 
many departments in the selection of graduate 
students, our first analysis deals with the relation- 
ship between scores on this test and the training 
record of the students. Table 3 presents the dis- 
tribution of Miller raw scores for each of four 
categories of trainees: those who have completed 
their training, those who were dismissed from the 
program, those who left the program voluntarily 
and those who are still in training as of May, 
1950. (Total N = 471 from Samples A, B, and 
C.) The difference between the mean Miller score 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of raw scores on Miller Analogies Test 
for four categories of VA trainees 
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for those who have completed their training and 
the mean for dismissals yields a highly significant 
t value of 5.9. From the nature of the distribution 
for cases of voluntary separation, we can infer that 
some of them doubted their ability to complete the 
training program. We may also expect that some 
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of those still in training will leave willingly or un- 
willingly. On the other hand, let us note that the 
range of scores of those still in training—and even 
of the successful Ph.D.’s—is considerable. Ob- 
viously, graduate training requires more than what 
the Miller test measures; as we shall see later, the 
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quality and intensity of motivation appear to be 
highly relevant factors. 

Since most of the trainees studied intensively by 
us (Sample B) have not yet had an opportunity 
to complete the-program, we have not yet under- 
taken a detailed analysis of the relationships be- 
tween other predictors and the Pass-Fail criterion. 

(2) The prediction of evaluations by super- 
visors. The correlations between predictions made 
at different stages in the assessment week and cri- 
terion evaluations made two years later by super- 
visors are given in the upper portion of Table 4; 
also shown are the correlations between selected 
objective test scores and the same criteria. The 
population is the 78 assessed men (from Sample 
B) for whom both sets of criterion evaluations were 
available. All values are based on the same 78 
cases, except for Pre-Conference Ratings and the 
Projective Integration Ratings, i.e., those made on 
the basis of all four projective tests together; each 
of these two sets of ratings was based on only 
half the total group. Sequential ratings by the 
same assessor are based on precisely the same cases. 
It should be pointed out that these 78 cases in- 
clude 10 men who have been dropped from train- 
ing. Since differential evaluations were not avail- 
able on the failures, each man was arbitrarily as- 
signed a rating one step below the lowest step in 
the rating scale, on each of the four criterion 
variables. This procedure appears entirely justi- 
fied for Preference for Hiring, but it is probably not 
as defensible for the three specific job-functions. 
Inspection of the correlation plots indicates that 
the “errors of measurement” thus introduced are 
more than offset by the justifiable extension of 
the range. As one would expect, the correlations 
are slightly higher than those which would be 
obtained if the correlations were based on only the 
68 who were still in training. 

What trends are apparent in these data? 

The validities of all of these predictive measures 
tend to be low. The highest is .48; the majority 
are not statistically significant. This picture may 
be attributed to any one or any combination of the 
following factors: (1) inadequate validity and/or 
reliability of the criterion measures. The separate 
competences may merely reflect an overall or 
“halo” impression. However, the correlations be- 
tween predictions of Overall Suitability as a Clinical 
Psychologist and the criterion of Preference for 
Hiring are not appreciably higher than the cor- 
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relations for the specific predictions. Moreover, 
the supervisors’ Preferences, made confidentially, 
certainly have relevance as.a practical criterion; 
(2) inter-university and inter-installation differ- 
ences in the quality of trainees. We have no de- 
pendable estimate of the amount of attenuation 
introduced by these differences; (3) inter-university 
and inter-installation differences in conception of 
the role and function of a clinical psychologist. 
As we pointed out earlier, different institutions may 
emphasize different job functions, different apti- 
tudes and skills, and different techniques. It is 
likely that the overall evaluations of clinical com- 
petence reflect marked divergences in the relative 
weights which these factors contributed to the com- 
posite ratings; (4) the restricted range of individual 
differences in aptitude represented within this group 
of students already highly selected at the time of 
their entry into the program. We cannot evaluate 
with any accuracy the extent of this curtailment of 
range. However, we doubt that the various uni- 
versities selected their clinical students on the same 
continua and the validity of their selection pro- 
cedures might be questioned. As seen by the asses- 
ment staff, this group of 78 trainees showed con- 
siderable heterogeneity on almost all personality 
variables not associated with intelligence and aca- 
demic interest; (5) the fact that in only twenty 
months of graduate training, many of the trainees 
had not had sufficient time to develop their capa- 
cities, especially in research and psychotherapy. 
Again, skills which were being developed might 
not be fully appreciated yet by the supervisors. 
The predictions were focussed on competence at 
the end of the graduate training course; the validity 
coefficients would be attenuated to the extent that 
any discrepancies existed between a trainee’s rela- 
tive positions in his group after two and after 
four years of training; (6) finally, there is the 
possibility that these correlations are close ap- 
proximations to the maximum validities of the 
measures used for predicting even the best criterion 
measures for such an already-highly selected popu- 
lation. Fortunately, procedures with validities in 
the neighborhood of .4 are extremely useful in 
the present situation, where the typical psychology 
department is able to accept but a relatively small 
proportion of applicants for this type of training. 

The most efficient clinical predictions, in terms of 
both validity and economy of data, are those based 
only on the materials contained in the credentials 
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file and.in the objective test profiles. The addition 
of autobiographical and projective test data appears 
to have contributed little or nothing to the validi- 
ties of the assessment ratings. Neither the initial 
nor the intensive interviews made any apparent 
contribution. In fact, the predictions based on the 
credentials and objective tests are better than those 
made at the end of the program on the basis of all 
tests, procedures and observations! 

This consistent trend would seem to be all the 
more significant in view of the fact that assessment 
staff members tended to be uniformly of the opinion 
that the interview contributed most to their “un- 
derstanding of the case,” followed by either the 
projective tests or autobiography. As a group, 
staff members tended to have but little confidence 
in the value of the objective test profile. That 
these convictions, as expressed by staff members, 
actually operated in the assessment process is shown 
by the fact that predictions made on the basis of 
increasing amounts of material tended to show 
greater spread (variability). This in itself should 


have increased the actual validity coefficients. 
Although the obtained validities for the predic- 
tions made by the Pre-Conference Raters tend to 


be somewhat higher than those for the Intensive 
Interviewer based on the same materials, there are 
reasons for caution in drawing any conclusions 
from this trend: Pre-Conference Ratings were made 
on only half of the cases, hence the differences 
may reflect only sampling errors; also since the 
trend for Pre-Conference Ratings has not been con- 
firmed in subsequent studies, this may reflect 
merely superior motivation and/or competence on 
the part of the three staff members assigned to this 
role in the 1947 assessment program. 
Predictions based on individual projective tests 
as well as those based on an integration of data 
from all four projective tests yielded relatively low 
correlations with the rated criteria. Interestingly 
enough, the one showing the most promising validi- 
ties is the Sentence-Completion test, with which our 
projectivists had had but little previous experience. 
Furthermore, the S-C and the TAT were adminis- 
tered in groups and were interpreted “blind” 
whereas the Rorschach and the Bender-Gestalt 
were interpreted by the person who administered 
the techniques individually to each candidate. 
The pooling of clinical judgments in the staff 
conference does not seem to increase the validity of 
predictions. Evidence not reported in the table 
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points to the probability that the pooled judgment 
of an assessment staff tended to result in diluted 
average judgments considerably less valid than 
those of the Intensive Interviewer, the best in- 
formed person on the staff team. participating in 
the staff conference. 

The predictions based solely on the situation 
tests have validities higher than those for the 
Final Pooled Ratings but not as high as those for 
the Pre-Conference Ratings and most of the In- 
tensive Interviewer’s Ratings. The low but signifi- 
cant validities of judgments based solely on situa- 
tion tests is probably the basis for the widespread 
belief in the diagnostic value of seeing a subject, 
a belief which has led to confidence in the assess- 
ment approach to personality evaluation. Unlike 
the interview, however, the observers at the situa- 
tion tests played a passive role and had no verbal 
inter-communication with the trainees. In evaluat- 
ing the efficiency of situation tests, it must be 
remembered that they are relatively expensive with 
respect to staff time and also require assembling 
the candidates and staff at the same place. 

One finding not shown in Table 4 is that such 
validity as we have found is not due to a factor 
of halo or liking common to both the assessment 
predictions and the criterion evaluations. In each 
set taken by itself, ratings on “Liking” are highly 
correlated with ratings on both global and specific 
variables; however, the correlations between the 
assessors’ and the supervisors’ ratings of Liking 
tend to be lower than the validities of the assessors’ 
ratings on other variables. 

Most of the objective test scores so far analyzed 
yield low and statistically non-significant validities. 
There are a few exceptions. The Miller Analogies 
has a low relationship with rated Research Com- 
petence. Miller scores, however, correlate .45 with 
scores on each of two objective achievement ex- 
aminations administered to the trainees two years | 
after the Miller, and hence may be of considerable 
value to the universities in selecting applicants who 
can meet the academic demands of the training 
program. Some significant values were found for 
the Allport-Vernon Theoretical score and for the 
Guilford-Martin scores on lack of Cycloid Disposi- 
tion (C) and lack of Nervous Tenseness and Ir- 
ritability (N). Since it is known that these objec- 
tive test scores have low correlations with each 
other, it is reasonable to suppose that a statistical 
combination of such scores will yield validities 
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higher than those found for any individual test 
score or combination of pooled clinical judgments. 
However, multiple correlational analyses have been 
postponed until such time as it is possible to cross- 
validate regression equations on a group other than 
that used in deriving the regression weights. 

The striking exception is the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. The VA Clinical Psychologist key, 
developed by this project on the basis of the 
responses of full time VA psychologists, regularly 
yields relatively high correlations with all criterion 
evaluations, and compares favorably with the best 
predictions based on assessment ratings. Other 
psychologist keys, including the original (1938) 
general psychologist key and two developed by 
Kriedt (2), do fairly weil. Not shown in the 
table is a correlation of .61 (N = 44) between 
scores based on the psychologist key (1938) and 
the scores made on the objective test of Knowledge 
of Clinical Psychology three years later. Thus, 
scores from a single objective test obtainable by 
mail, at little cost, predicted each of several 
criteria as well as any of the clinical judgments 
made in the entire assessment program. 

These are our major findings to date. In spite of 
their tentative nature, the pattern of relationships 
appears to be strikingly consistent. For instance, 
the finding that the interview did not add to, 
but actually tended to decrease, the validity of 
clinical judgments made in the 1947 assessment 
program was confirmed by submitting the paper- 
and-pencil materials on these same candidates to 
a later assessment staff which made predictions 
without any face-to-face contact with the assessee. 
Under these conditions, the new staff made pre- 
dictions with slightly higher validities than those 
made by the staff in 1947, who had the additional 
data from the interview, situation tests, etc. 
Again, in this re-assessment program, the addition 
of materials beyond the credential file and the 
objective test profile did not contribute significantly 
to the validities of the clinical judgments. This 
finding was in spite of the fact tnat the second 
assessment staff was aware of the sequential vali- 
dities for various stages of the assessment program 
for the earlier staff. 


DISCUSSION 


The VA Research Project on the Selection of 
Clinical Psychologists undertook what increasingly 
appears to be an extremely difficult task, that of 
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predicting differential success in training and in 
clinical competence among an already highly 
selected group of students training in many different 
institutions with widely varying standards of ad- 
mission and evaluation. Under these circumstances, 
it is not likely that we may expect to find any 
predictive technique showing a very high correlation 
with our preliminary and admittedly fallible criteria. 
We are, in fact, rather encouraged at the probabil- 
ity of being able to predict such criteria with a 
multiple R of around .50 on the basis of an in- 
expensive test battery which may be administered 
without requiring the applicant to present him- 
self at the university of his choice. 

In view of the large number of objective test 
scores employed, we cannot be sure that those which 
yielded significant validity coefficients in the study 
will be equally promising on cross-validation. We 
are encouraged, however, by the reasonableness and 
the consistency of the patterns. It must also be 
noted that we still have the possibility of building 
an empirical scoring key to discriminate between 
promising and unpromising applicants for training 
in clinical psychology. Such a key should be con- 
structed with interest and attitude items such as 
those contained in the Strong and the Allport- 
Vernon. 

Our findings suggest that, in selection for pro- 
fessional training, more attention might well be 
given to the role of motivation. Perhaps at the level 
of graduate training, we need establish only a 
minimal cutting score on tests of intellectual apti- 
tudes; beyond that point, the strength of motiva- 
tion and the absence of conflicting drives may be 
the determining factors in success in professional 
training, and even in the conduct of professional 
duties. 

Many who have seen our results have been dis- 
turbed by the findings regarding the validity for 
this selection problem of specific techniques which 
are felt by many professional psychologists to have 
a high degree of face-validity (or is it faith 
validity?). Thus, it was the firm conviction of the 
staff of the OSS assessment program that the global 
evaluation of a person permits much more accurate 
predictions of his future performance than can 
possibly be achieved by a more segmental approach. 
Unfortunately, the OSS data did not provide a 
conclusive answer to this question. Our own find- 
ings to date serve to raise doubts concerning the 
validity of this general proposition. Again, al- 
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though the unstructured interview is one of the 
most widely used tools in personnel selection, the 
writers know of no evidence in the literature to 
suggest that such interviews have other than ex- 
tremely low validity, which hardly justifies the 
degree of confidence and esteem with which they 
are held by users of the interview. 

One aspect of our findings is most disconcerting 
to us: the inverse relationship between the con- 
fidence of staff members at the time of making a 
prediction and the measured validity of that pre- 
diction. Why is it, for example, that our staff mem- 
bers tended to make their best predictions at a 
time when they subjectively felt relatively un- 
acquainted with the candidate, when they had 
constructed no systematic picture of his person- 
ality structure? Or conversely, why is it that with 
increasing confidence in clinical judgment (opera- 
tionally measured by an increase in spread of 
ratings), we find decreasing validities of predic- 
tions? Several possible answers suggest themselves. 
Can it be that we attempted to push the human 
integrating machine too far or too hard? Or is 
it that we unintentionally created in the assessment 
program some kind of a luxurious projective device? 
By providing each assessor with so much data and 
by permitting him to combine it any way he saw 
fit, did we inadvertently make it possible for him 
to structure the personality of the candidate in a 
manner which best fitted his (the assessor’s) own 
personality needs? 

Still another possible hypothesis occurs to us. 
The essence of clinical evaluation and integration 
of data involves permitting the clinician to assign 
to each item of information “beta weights” which 
vary from case to case, according to the clinician’s 
perceived patterning of the data. Our findings 
suggest that this technique may result in increasing 
the ratio of error variance to true variance with 
successive ratings based on increments of infor- 
mation. This may lead to a subjective feeling of 
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increased knowledge about the assessee without a 
parallel awareness of the fact that many of the 
additional ‘tems of information are not actually 
correlated with the criteria and hence should not 
be weighted in arriving at a prediction about the 
assessee. 

Whatever the explanation may be, our findings 
would seem to re-emphasize the necessity of de- 
termining the actual validity of any tool used in 
a program of personnel selection or in personality 
diagnosis. And, since most of the techniques em- 
ployed in the global assessment type of personality 
evaluations involve the clinician-technique combina- 
tion, it would appear relevant to ask about the 
validity of such individual clinician-technique 
combinations for specific functions. 

Evidence such as that accumulating in this pro- 
ject serves to remind us of the fallibility of the 
human being both as a measuring device and as 
an integrator o{ data. In laboratories, in factories, 
and in accounting offices, it has been found nec- 
essary to supplement his sensory and perceptual 
capacities with an elaborate array of measuring 
instruments and computing devices. Pending the 
gradual development of better measures of psycho- 
logical variables and comparable aids for combin- 
ing them, we must continue to rely heavily on hu- 
man judgment. In so doing, however, we must be 
continually aware of the magnitude of the errors 
of such judgments. These errors can be minimized 
by placing greatest reliance on measures of dem- 
onstrated reliability and validity. 
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ABEPP POLICIES AND PROCEDURES' 


attend their meeting, as expressed in the 

letter of invitation to us, was that we might 
consider “the devising of appeal procedures,” be- 
cause the Board felt at several of its recent meet- 
ings “the need for some review appeal machinery 
which would relieve it of serving in the joint role 
of judge, jury, and appellate court.” Having im- 
mersed ourselves for two days in the work of the 
Board, we should like to share with other members 
of the APA our impression of their procedures and 
policies. We should also like to make public cer- 
tain suggestions which were made to ABEPP as a 
result of our visit. 

The large-scale problem faced by the Board has 
been that of deciding which among some 1,500 ap- 
plicants should receive the diploma without ex- 
amination under the so-called “grandfather clause.” 
This provision is applicable to those who received 
the bachelor’s degree prior to December 31, 1935, 
and have met additional requirements of profes- 
sional experience, training and endorsements of 
those competent to judge their work and their 
standing in the community. This task has been a 
very difficult one. Some of the following considera- 
tions have enhanced its difficulty: 

1. The kinds of training available in the fields 
covered by the diplomas (clinical, counseling and 
guidance, and industrial psychology) have been 
substantially changed and increased in the last 
decade. Consequently it would be unfair to judge 
the training of experienced people by rigid adher- 
ence to present standards. Many positions of re- 
sponsibility are held by those lacking the doctoral 
degree even though today preference would be given 


To purposes of the Board in inviting us to 


1 Eprtor’s Note: The American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology (ABEPP) invited the last three 
ex-presidents of the APA to sit with the Board during its 
meeting in Chicago, May 20-22, 1950, while applicants for 
diplomate status were under review. The committee of ex- 
presidents was asked to observe and study the procedures 
of ABEPP and to make recommendations as to the possible 
creation of a review panel to which rejected applicants 
might present an appeal. 

The following statement by this committee is their re- 
port to the APA membership. The statement is made 
upon their own responsibility, without review by ABEPP. 


in the same positions to those with the doctorate. 
Other psychologists, competently practicing their 
specialties, received advanced degrees in fields only 
remotely related to the present field of practice. 

2. The kinds of experiences open to professional 
psychologists during the period covered by the 
lifetimes of applicants were not always as rich as 
those provided today by the new opportunities that 
have been created. The problem of judging whether 
a five- or ten-year period of experience (or its 
equivalent made up of part-time appointments) 
qualifies as experience in clinical, or counseling 
and guidance, or industrial is often difficult. The 
difficulty is not lessened by the variety of positions 
held during the war, in some of which the abilities 
of the individual were badly used, through no fault 
of his own. 

3. Obtaining dependable endorsement has some- 
times proved difficult for the practicing psycholo- 
gist who has become isolated from his professional 
colleagues. A coolness toward applied work by 
some of the graduate schools earlier in this century 
meant that many practicing psychologists lost touch 
with the training centers, even in their own com- 
munities. In the protection of the public it is im- 
portant that ABEPP be assured of the standing of 
professional psychologists in the community. The 
isolated psychologist, whose work may be beyond 
reproach, has occasionally found it difficult to pre- 
sent a good case for himself. 

These circumstances have meant that strictly 
objective and codified standards would have pro- 
duced injustice. Therefore the Board has neces- 
sarily exercised judgment in its review of an in- 
dividual’s training, experience, and endorsements. 
The very nature of the situation makes it under- 
standable that some cases of felt injustice should 
arise, as a rejected applicant compares his degrees 
and years on the job with those of an accepted 
applicant. 

This situation was known to us to some extent 
before attending the meeting. We understood it 
more thoroughly through the opportunities made 
available to us at this May meeting. The Board 
opened to us all of its minutes and appropriate rec- 
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ords, and permitted us to sit in on two full days of 
discussion. Out of this experience come several ob- 
servations which to us seemed significant. We were 
impressed by the conscientious lengths to which the 
Board has gone to try to obtain full and accurate 
information about applicants. Individual applica- 
tions are acted upon deliberately and thoroughly, 
and where a decision might be clarified by further 
information, the decision is delayed until this can 
be obtained. Where the proper disposition of the 
application seems to be genuinely in doubt, the 
situation is discussed at two or even more of the 
regular meetings of the Board, in order that there 
may be real agreement on the problems and policies 
involved. We were particularly impressed by the 
willingness of the Board to reopen consideration 
of any application if new evidence becomes avail- 
able. We were surprised to learn of the sizable 
number of instances in which the Board has re- 
versed its own decisions when the applicant was 
able to produce new evidence in regard to his train- 
ing or standing in the community or his competence. 
ABEPP has, in other words, been acting as its own 
review board. 

As we listened to the complexities of a large num- 
ber of individual cases, we realized that these nine 
members of ABEPP are slowly developing explicit 
and implicit criteria, on an empirical basis, by 
which to evaluate on equitable grounds the highly 
varied qualifications which individuals bring to 
them. No one would argue that they are doing a 
perfect job, but it also seemed to us highly un- 
likely that a better or more equitable job would be 
done by some other equivalent group of psycholo- 
gists given the title of a board of review or appeals. 

After our two days of deliberation with ABEPP 
we met separately and transmitted the following 
recommendation to ABEPP: 


We believe it unnecessary and undesirable 
at this time to set up a special review or 
appeal board. 
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This decision was arrived at in view of our con- 
viction that a review board could do little that 
ABEPP does ‘not now do, and that, further, a re- 
view board without the background of ABEPP’s 
experience might be less wise than ABEPP in reach- 
ing decisions on individual cases paralleling those 
of similar cases met in ABEPP’s long experience. 
The most difficult appraisal problems are being met 
now among the group of applicants seeking to re- 
ceive the diplomas without examination. The dead- 
line for receiving applications under the “grand- 
father plan” has been passed, so the end of this 
period is in sight. Once this hurdle is overcome 
and the standard examination procedure becomes 
universal, new problems will arise. Perhaps then 
the question of an appeal board may be reopened. 
In nearly all cases, applicants who have to date 
been refused the diploma without examination have 
open to them the possibilit., of receiving the di- 
ploma in the normal way, by examination. Because 
the door is still open to them, the need for an ap- 
peal board is less urgent than it would otherwise be. 

We found our experience with the Board suf- 
ficiently informative and reassuring that we pro- 
posed that some mechanism be instituted for a 
periodic review of their procedures and policies by 
representative non-Board members, such visiting 
reviewers to report to the APA membership. Al- 
though ABEPP will of course continue to make its 
standards as explicit as possible, because of the 
confidential nature of its task it is not possible to 
publish in full detail the basis for judgments in 
individual cases. Therefore an occasional review 
by outsiders who can be trusted to respect the 
privacy of the information is recommended, lest the 
cloak of secrecy give rise to unfounded rumors of 
prejudice and inequity. 

Cart R. Rocers (President, 1946-47) 
Donatp G. Marguts (President, 1947-48) 
Ernest R. Hircarp (President, 1948-49) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST AS SPEAKER 


DONALD M. BRIELAND 


University of Minnesota 


RAL presentation of psychological material 

would become more effective if everyone 

on convention programs would practice 
certain principles of communication and avoid 
others. Perhaps a set of rules to parallel those gov- 
erning written articles in APA journals (1) would 
be undesirable because they would sacrifice variety 
and interest which are both necessary in speech. 
Nevertheless, psychological talk, both small and 
large, must be evaluated in terms of criteria of ef- 
fective communication. 

We may divide discussion of oral techniques into 
(1) principles that apply to the individual paper; 
and (2) principles relating to the symposium and 
panel. The 1949 convention in Denver can serve 
as a source of illustrative material. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PAPER 


Among the typical problems that must be over- 


come are those concerning rate—speed of utter- 
ance, and volume—degree of loudness or softness. 
At Denver, there were numerous instances of 
marked inattention of the audience because they 
were unable to follow the speaker’s ideas or because 
they were unable to hear what he was saying. A 
rate of speaking that is both too fast and without 
variety makes comprehension difficult. It is better 
to sacrifice details—to say less and to change pace 
occasionally, so that what is said may be clearly 
understood. The feeling that the material will be 
published anyhow may be responsible when exces- 
sive speed and deadly monotony characterize the 
presentation of data. If this is the case, the solu- 
tion is clear. Why bother with an oral presentation 
if it does not convey ideas clearly and forcefully? 
Written publication can be used to provide the de- 
tails, but the oral presentation should be organized 
as a unit which has value in itself, whether or not 
the hearers ever see the published version. [If all 
speakers recorded their material and played it 
back before hand, they might get an indication of 
how they can vary their rate and speech patterns 
to hold interest. Such self-criticism may lead them 
also to reduce the amount of material which they 


would try to cover in the short time that they are 
allotted. 

At the larger meetings in Denver, much of the 
effectiveness was sacrificed because some of the 
proceedings could not be heard. Part of the diffi- 
culty can be attributed to a lack of public-address 
equipment. Sound equipment should certainly be 
available for all meetings involving over 50 or 60 
people. In a large room such as the Silver Glade 
of the Cosmopolitan, two or three well-placed micro- 
phones to pick up comments from the floor would 
have made the symposia more effective. But this 
problem can not be blamed entirely on the lack 
of public-address systems; some speakers in pre- 
senting significant ideas talk to large groups with 
the same amount of volume as they use in teaching 
a seminar or chatting with a client. The restless- 
ness in a group would largely disappear if the 
speakers would talk loud enough so that everyone 
could hear every word. Otherwise, the discussion 
loses continuity and the members of the audience 
on the periphery, who cannot hear, talk among 
themselves. Thus the situation becomes more dif- 
ficult than ever. In a group the size of the APA, 
when meetings are scheduled so that members 
would like to attend two sessions at the same hour, 
“sampling” a session for a few minutes and then 
leaving is a common practice. This mobility con- 
tributes to an undercurrent of noise. If those who 
plan the convention and those who participate in 
the sessions both make sure that all can hear, those 
who want to listen can do so and those who would 
otherwise leave are more likely to remain in at- 
tendance at a given session. 

Another technique in transforming self-expression 
into communication—by looking at various parts of 
the audience the speaker may achieve directness. 
If he does not bury his eyes in his manuscript or 
stare into space as he talks, he will gain attention 
whether he is speaking informally in a symposium 
or delivering a presidential address to one of the 
divisions. Occasionally looking at the audience 
also helps to overcome monotony in reading from a 
manuscript. 
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Finally, among the general problems of oral 
presentation is the common use of an apology as 
an introduction. A speaker may refer to a cold or 
sore throat, the complicated nature of his statistics, 
or the noise in the room. When he says, “I hope 
you will pardon me but I’ve caught a cold and my 
voice is husky. Nevertheless, I’d like to discuss 
. . .’ he is misusing the time that should be di- 
rected toward capturing the interest and attention 
of the audience and focusing it on the subject. 
Any apology or negative statement which does not 
pertain directly to the subject or to the occasion 
constitutes an ineffective beginning. If the speaker 
has a sore throat, he needn’t tell the audience. 
They may find out anyhow, but most often it will 
not be serious enough to be noticed. They are not 
likely to notice a change in voice quality. By 
stressing such a fact, the speaker makes the apology 
dominate in the initial impression. If he does well 
in spite of his sore throat, his hearers may not give 
him credit for unqualified success. They may say, 
“He did well, but he probably could have done 
better if he had not had a sore throat.” The same 
effect results from apologizing for the presentation 
of the statistics, the poor acoustics, or any other 
negative introduction. 

The person who would never start an article with, 
“Unaccustomed as I am to publication . . .” will 
introduce his speech with the implication, “Unac- 
customed as I am to public speaking. .. .” The 
popularity of apologies reflects the difficulty of 
establishing contact with an audience, but the com- 
parison of the effect of an apology with that of a 
well-phrased opening sentence that attracts people 
to his subject should convince any speaker that 
he should not apologize. In a group of competent 
professional men and women this self-effacing prac- 
tice is particularly annoying; it never helps the 
speaker's cause and it frequently weakens the force 
and continuity of his ideas. 

It should be the goal of speakers to present their 
material following a pattern of amplified conver- 
sation. They should sound as much as possible like 
talkers and as little like readers. In both the pres- 
entation of papers and addresses, the speaker 
should be familiar enough with his material so 
that constant reference to the text is unnecessary. 
If a twelve-minute paper is the aim, it should con- 
tain ideas that can be comprehended in that period 
of time. Often the mineographed hand-out makes 
it possible to cover much material. The task of the 


speaker should not be to read the hand-out word 
for word but to interpret it. The hand-outs would 
often be more useful if they contained enough text 
so that the psychologist could get an idea of what 
the mimeographed sheet meant after going to 
twenty other meetings and returning to his office 
a few days later. Then he could better recall the 
paper and its contributions. Of course, the publi- 
cation of abstracts is also helpful. 

When a reasonably complete mimeographed sum- 
mary is provided, studies may have more interest 
if the design and results are talked about briefly 
and the greater part of the time is spent in discus- 
sing the implications of the findings and the pos- 
sibilities for further research. 

Presidential addresses, apart from the general 
principles of public speaking already discussed, 
present one special aspect. As long as such ad- 
dresses in the various divisions continue to have 
greater general interest to non-members of the 
divisions, the practice of scheduling the presidential 
address before a division business meeting might well 
be followed. At Denver, SPSSI and other groups 
which followed the opposite practice started with a 
large audience, many of whom left during the 
course of the business meeting. By presenting 
the address first, not only can it be delivered at 
a definite time to the larger group but the members 
of the division can conduct necessary business with 
less confusion. The possibility should be con- 
sidered that a provocative presidential address will 
elicit interest in a division among non-members 
more effectively than will the typical business 
meeting. 


THE SYMPOSIUM 


A consideration of the symposium as a means of 
presenting information makes it clear that this 
method combines the advantages of spontaneity 
and variety in an informal framework. Those who 
attended the discussion of perception, the discus- 
sion of the Boulder Conference on clinical psychol- 
ogy, and other symposia would agree that the 
Denver APA program did not suffer from the typi- 
cal weakness of symposia—lack of preparation. 
There are, however, many ways in which this 
method can be used with greater success. 

Because a symposium is informal yet prepared, 
the greatest advantages are lost if it is used as a 
setting for reading papers. The need for prepara- 
tion and for confidence leads too many symposium 
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members to talk from manuscripts. At Denver, 
with few exceptions, the greatest audience response 
was gained when a manuscript was not used. The 
speaker may well start his preparation by writing 
out his remarks in full, but he might well reduce 
them to a few notes before the symposium is pre- 
sented. A symposium is a means of providing 
group thinking on topics of mutual interest rather 
than just another way of scheduling papers. 

When the symposium is organized for best re- 
sults, the group should probably not exceed six 
speakers for a two-hour session. A larger number 
makes any participation from the audience meager. 
At the Denver meeting some of the symposia were 
so large that even all of the speakers scheduled 
did not have an opportunity to present their ideas 
adequately. 

Enforcing time limits in a symposium provides 
a source of anxiety for both the chairman and the 
participants. Members who exceed their allotted 
time make it difficult for those who are to follow. 
In working out the procedure for the group, the 
chairman should write to each of the participants 
indicating that time limits must be enforced. Tim- 
ing should be a serious behind-the-scenes considera- 
tion. It should not have to be mentioned during 


the symposium. With such planning and with the 
help of his watch, a participant need not embarrass 
the chairman nor make the audience impatient by 


going over the time limit. In structuring the sym- 
posium, at least one-third of the time should be 
allowed for questions and discussion from the floor. 

When audience participation begins, the chair- 
man is often concerned about how far the discus- 
sion should be allowed to get off the point. It is 
not the function of the chairman to “dog-collar” 
the discussion in terms of his preconceived outline. 
Audience interest should determine the course of 
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the discussion period. Arbitrary channelling re- 
duces audience participation and interest. Al- 
though wandering off the subject may make dis- 
cussion rather cumbersome as a means of problem- 
solving, a directive chairman may substitute ef- 
ficiency for democracy and thus destroy reflective 
thinking. The role of the leader is that of integra- 
tor and summarizer rather than that of presiding 
officer in an authoritarian sense. 

At Denver, a few members of the audience used 
the symposium as a means of presenting an ex- 
tended speech. Although comments from the floor 
cannot be limited to a given number of minutes, 
they should be organized before the person speaks. 
They should be brief—often under fifty words. 
The only extended remarks should come in the 
prepared talks of the named speakers. No mem- 
ber of the audience should be recognized a second 
time until all those who want to make their first 
comment have been heard. 

McBurney and Hance (2) discuss the sympo- 
sium and other problems of group discussion. 

When we report our research in individual papers 
and when we subject our opinions to the critical 
evaluation of others in the symposium, we must 
recognize the importance of the social context in 
which the effect of what we say is necessarily de- 
termined by how effectively we say it. 
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SURVEY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTERS 


WM. CLARK TROW 
University of Michigan 


HE recognized need for a directory of psy- 
chological service centers prompted the in- 
tensive survey which is here reported. The 
purpose of the survey was to learn more of the na- 
ture and scope of psychological services being pro- 
vided, with a view to determining appropriate 
principles of inclusion and exclusion for the direc- 
tory. The more important facts are presented in 
this report of the Committee.* 

The 1948 Directory questionnaire sent out from 
the APA office included a special questionnaire for 
service centers in which at least one person was a 
Fellow of the Association, a criterion which was at 
first thought adequate, but which turned out to 
be too narrow, at least for the purposes of the 
survey. In February 1948, return postcards to the 
entire membership brought 1,579 requests for sur- 
vey blanks, of which number 715 were returned. 

The question arises as to the status of the re- 
maining 864. A partial check of the files reveals 
that approximately 500 blanks were received by 
persons in centers where one or more other staff 
members also received the blanks; since only one 
reply was requested from a center, such persons did 
not return their copies. This leaves approximately 
364 not heard from. These may have (1) decided 
the blank did not apply to them, (2) left the mat- 
ter to the director who did not reply, (3) felt that 
their center was inadequate, or (4) just did not get 
around to replying. It was a large questionnaire, 
and the committee feels that it may properly ex- 
press the appreciation of the Association to those 
members who did take the time to fill it out. 

In any case, if the 500 duplications are sub- 
tracted from the total of 1,579, on the assumption 
that they would not have been sent in the first place 
if the mailing list had been accurate, the remainder 
of 1,079, with 715 replies, represents a 66 per cent 


1 Progress Report of the Committee on Psychological 
Service Centers. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 57-58. 

2Members of the Committee on Psychological Service 
Centers: Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Bertha M. Luckey, Vernon 


P. Scheidt, Wm. Clark Trow (Chairman), C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Robert A. Young. 


return. Of the 715 replies, 137 blanks were re- 
turned without being filled out, but with an accom- 
panying notation or letter to the effect that the 
blank did not apply to them. Thirty additional 
blanks were incomplete or were received too late to 
be included, leaving a total of 548 replies used for 
this report. 


ORGANIZATION 


First, what is the affiliation or form of sponsor- 
ship and control of psychological service centers? 
With what institutions are they connected? (Table 
1.) Of striking significance here is the large num- 


TABLE 1 
Number of centers sponsored or controlled by different 


organizations, arranged in rank order 


Sponsoring Organization No. of Centers 


University or college 139 
Independent enterprise 

More than one sponsoring organization 83 
Federal government 

State government 

City Board of Education 

City, county, or city-county 

Community fund or charities 

Private foundation (including fraternal) 

Other affiliation 

Industrial or commercial firm 

No reply 


ber of independent centers, approximately one-fifth 
of the 548 reporting, though the number connected 
with educational institutions including the public 
schools is nearly twice as great. The comparatively 
small number of federally-operated centers may 
surprise some. However, it should be noted that a 
central administrative office was not included in 
the definition of a center, but instead, an actual 
service organization which is doing psychological 
work at an established address, and which returned 
a completed questionnaire. The number of cen- 
ters listed as sponsored by industrial concerns is 
probably smaller than the actual number, since 
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TABLE 2 


Growth of psychological services as shown by the 
number of centers organized by decades 


Decade | Number 
1889-1899 | 3 
1900-1909 9 
1910-1919 22 
1920-1929 56 
1930-1939 95 
1940-1949 333 
No reply 30 


many of these are research centers, and the officers 
may have felt, as did some who replied, that since 
they do not provide clinical services, they should 
not properly be included. 

The age and rate of development of service cen- 
ters is a matter of some interest. The years in 
which they were founded are shown in Table 2. A 
breakdown by years for the decade of the ’40’s re- 
veals that the growth was 15 to 30 new centers 
organized each year until 1945, when the number 
was 68, with 102 in 1946. The rapid expansion 
following the war is evident. 

In the geographical distribution of centers re- 
porting, as would be expected, there is a concen- 
tration in the areas of greater population. Num- 
bers of centers reporting range from 80 in New 
York to none in Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, South Carolina, and Arkansas. 
The number of people per center served, based on 
the population of the state, ranges from approxi- 
mately forty to eighty thousand in the District of 


TABLE 3 


Number of centers reported in the ten largest cities in 
rank order, comparing the number of people per center 
and the rank position of each city in population 
and in “service” 


Rank City No. of | Population} Rank Rank a 
Centers Centers | per Center| Pop. | “Service 
1 New York 61 122,213 1 4 
2 | Chicago 21 | 161,753 | 2 7 
3 Los Angeles 18 83,571 5 2 
4 Philadelphia 14 137,952 3 6 
5 Cleveland 11 79,849 6 1 
6 Detroit 9 180,384} 4 8 
7 Boston 8 96,352 9 3 
8 | Pittsburgh 5 | 134,332 | 10 5 
9 St. Louis 4 204,012 8 9 
10 Baltimore 3 286,367 7 10 
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Columbia and Delaware to 500,000 in Texas and 
Arizona. The states that rank highest in popula- 
tion are not always among the highest in “service” 
to the population as thus computed. Similar infor- 
mation for the ten largest cities in the country is 
given in Table 3. 

How many hours a week are psychological serv- 
ice centers open for business? They apparently 
range from a restricted, part-time schedule to a 24- 
hour service, seven days a week. As would be ex- 
pected, the greater number operate on the basis of 
a 40- to 44-hour week (272). It may be that psy- 
chologists are on call 24 hours a day at some hos- 
pitals, but it is doubtful if the whole staff remains 
on duty. Some centers seem to be spare-time proj- 
ects, open five hours a week or less. 


TABLE 4 


Average monthly case load of a center 


Monthly Case Load Number of Centers 
1000 or more 11 
400-999 19 
300-399 25 
200-299 35 
100-199 82 
80-99 | 34 
60-79 | 35 
40-59 | 60 
20-39 71 
0-19 58 
118 


No reply 


The average monthly case load, of course, de- 
pends on the size of the center and on the type of 
service provided. There is therefore a wide varia- 
tion in this item; however, the returns reveal what 
different centers undertake (Table 4). 

The monthly case load of individual, full-time, 
professional staff members shows a similar range 
from. none to 200 or more. It might be surmised 
that the heavy loads are credited to those centers 
where group tests are generally given, or where in- 
formation and guidance are sought of a sort that 
can be quickly furnished. The small loads may be 
carried by part-time centers, or by those which 
practice prolonged analysis. 

The number of full-time professional staff mem- 
bers includes not only psychologists but also other 
professional personnel, and ranges downward from 
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50 or more; the largest number (121) reporting 
one. Perhaps the most striking fact here reported, 
aside from the expansiveness of staff for question- 
naire purposes, is that 90 centers have no full-time 
professional personnel. The numbers of centers re- 
porting on their part-time professional personnel 
were also listed. It was thought that some idea of 
the amount of doubling up of part-time services 
might be gained if we knew the full-time equiva- 
lents of the part-time services. This information is 
more intelligible on the individual blanks than it is 
when summarized. However, some light is thrown 
on the question when we learn that while 112 cen- 
ters reported only one part-time worker, each of 
150 centers reported that the time of their part- 
time workers added up to the equivalent of one full- 
time person. 

The tabulation of the range of clerical services 
reveals that while some centers are amply supplied, 
152 operate without full-time clerical help, and 258 
without part-time. 


TABLE 5 


Number of centers reporting the total annual 
budget derived from various sources 


Number of Centers 


Source of Funds 


Fees from clients 73 
“Community Fund” 7 
Federal funds 50 
Inst’! allotment 65 
State, county, city 80 
Other sources 29 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


What are the sources from which psychological 
service centers derive their funds, and what are the 
charges made to clients? Sources of funds are 
fairly evenly distributed. It is interesting that 80 
of the 548 centers reporting derive all their funds 
from states, counties, or cities, revealing in part 
the heavy support of educational institutions, while 
the next largest number, 73, are supported entirely 
by the fees of clients. Three hundred four centers 
derive their funds from one source only, and 167 
from more than one (Table 5). 

Annual budgets give an indication of the size 
of the centers (Table 6). They range from two 
which report $500,000 or more down to twenty 
which report under $2,000. 

The cost-to-clients inquiry reveals that 268, or 
nearly half the centers, provide free services to their 
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TABLE 6 
Size of annual budget of 302 centers reporting 


Budget in $1,000's Number of Centers 


500 or more 


No reply 247 


clients (Table 7). Practice ranges from a nominal 
fee to what the traffic will bear. The 147 centers 
which charged according to the service rendered 
were practically impossible to classify. They 
ranged from various combinations of the other 
entries to different charges based on the cost of test 
blanks used. 

The housing of service centers depends on their 
financial status, and presents such a wide range 
of conditions that any summary would be in- 
adequate. Forty-three report being in a building 
used only by the center; 210 occupy rooms in the 
building belonging to larger services of which the 
center is a more or less well individuated part, 
while 143 occupy rooms in office buildings. Num- 
bers of rooms of varying sizes range up to 25 or 
more, two or three being the modal count; the 
number of tests available for use, as reported, 
ranges from none to a choice of 500 or more; the 
modal interval was 50 to 74. 


STAFF 
Who are the people who operate psychological 
service centers? What training have they had, and 


TABLE 7 
Practices of centers in charging fees to clients 


Fees Charged Number of Centers 


$25.00-up 
20.00-24.99 
15.00- 19.99 
10.00- 14.99 
5.00- 9.99 
3.00- 4.99 


O1- 2.99 
According to ability to pay 
According to service 
Free 
No reply 


| | 
| 
2 
120-499 21 
40-119 63 
30-39 27 
20-29 37 
10-19 58 
0-9 93 
| 
| 
15 
4 0 
4 
9 
10 
5 P 
i1 
52 
147 
268 A 
23 
h: 


rs 


what do they do? First in interest, perhaps, is 
their membership status in the American Psycho- 
logical Association (Table 8). As was stated 
earlier, some have expressed the opinion that any 
center to be approved by the Association, as a 
basic requirement should have at least one Fellow 
on its staff. If this plan were followed, 343 or 
nearly two-thirds (62.6 per cent) of the 548 centers 
reporting would be disqualified. The heavy staffing 


TABLE 8 


Membership status of service-center personnel 
in American Psychological Association 


Number of Centers 
Number Reported 
Fellows Associates | Non-Members 

10-29 0 5 24 

5-9 7 29 48 

4 7 25 38 

3 a 33 41 

2 28 86 65 

1 154 285 103 

0 343 80 225 

No reply 5 5 4 

TABLE 9 
Number of highest earned academic degrees 
Number of Centers 
Number of Persons 
PhD Master Bachelor | No Degree 

20-24 0 1 1 0 
15-19 1 2 1 0 
10-14 1 11 7 0 
5-9 19 45 25 1 
2-4 106 168 110 10 
1 215 180 90 17 
0 202 137 309 513 
No reply + 4 5 7 


of centers by people having no connection with the 
Association is of interest. 

One-third of the centers (202 or 37 per cent) re- 
port no PhD on the staff (Table 9), and this is 
hardly compensated for by the 46 doctorates of 
other kinds, 36 EdD’s, 7 MD’s, 2 ScD’s and 1 DD. 
Although 137 centers report no person with a 
Master’s degree only, and 309 report no one who 
has only the Bachelor’s it is clear that the heavy 
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TABLE 10 


Summary of numbers of centers reporting the number 
of persons in the center. who obtained their 
highest academic degree in different years 


Before 1°20 32 34 
20-’24 41 46 
25-29 88 112 
158 213 
235 352 
40-44 314 629 
45-49 281 828 


work is being done by people in these two categories. 
One center reports 5 persons with no degree, and 
27 report a smaller number. These employees may 
be undergraduates obtaining psychological experi- 
ence under guidance. 

The years the degrees were awarded is a matter 
of some interest (Table 10). 

Professional and legal certification was well under 
way, and the number of psychologists certified has 
increased since the questionnaire returns were made. 
The American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology had certified 179 psychologists in 139 
centers, Civil Service 343 psychologists in 124 
centers, and others 60 psychologists in 29 centers. 
Three hundred three psychologists in 156 centers 
have received some kind of state certification or 
license not including teaching certificates, while 47 


‘in 20 centers have received municipal or other legal 


recognition. 


TABLE 1i 


Number of centers reporting how many persons have had 
varying amounts of clinical experience * 


No. of o- 1 Yr.— | 2 Yrs.- | 3 Yrs.- | 6 Yrs. 9 Yrs.— 
Persons 11 mo. 1:11 2:11 5:11 8:11 Up 
11+ 3 1 0 0 0| o 
10 1 1 0 0 0 | 1 
9 3 0 0 2 . 2 1 
8 1 0 0 2 0 1 
7 1 2 1 4 1 2 
6 1 1 1 Sf 0 5 
5 3 5 a) |} 6 3 9 
4 5 7 7 16 3 20 
3 15 20 21 29 17 24 
2 29 30 35 53 37 69 
1 45 77 92 143 151 235 
0 421 384 368 265 315 161 


* Replies from 528, 20 not replying to this question. 
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The years of clinical experience of the personnel 
in service centers are reported in Table 11. Since 
421 out of 528 centers report no personnel with 
under one year of experience, and all but 181 
(161 plus 20), or two-thirds, report one or more 
with 9 years or more, it would seem that proper life 
continuity is being maintained in most of the 
centers. 

The number of titles, exclusive of reviews, pub- 
lished in the last five years by staff members is 
recorded in Table 12. The many centers which 
report large numbers of persons who have published 


TABLE 12 


Number of centers reporting how many persons 
have published varying numbers of 
titles during the last pentad 


Number of Titles Number of Centers Number of Persons 

10 or more 70 86 

7-9 | 51 56 

+6 124 155 

1-3 272 480 
None 418 } 1,504 
No reply | 20 

TABLE 13 


Number of centers reporting how many persons 
spend varying portions of their time in 
diagnostic testing 


| 
Per Cent of Time | Number of Centers 


Number of Persons 

100 90 181 

75-99 | 131 240 

50-74 205 401 

25-49 140 233 

1-24 244 307 

None 174 389 
No reply 44 


nothing in the last five years is somewhat impressive 
in view of the data they must have available. 
What is the relative amount of time spent by 
the staff members in testing and treatment? Table 
13 shows the per cent of time spent in diagnostic 
testing. About 60 per cent of the centers (330) 
reported no one on the staff who did no diagnostic 
testing, while about 80 per cent (414) reported that 
no one in their centers did it all the time. The 
table shows a distribution of labor, as does Table 
14 reporting similarly the proportion of time given 


to treatment. 
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TABLE 14 


Number of centers reporting how many persons spend 
varying portions of their time in treatment 


Per cent of Time Number of Centers Number of Persons 
100 54 189 
75-79 111 215 
50-74 157 325 
25-49 144 262 
1-24 234 489 
None 252 682 
No reply 48 


The status of supervision in the several centers 
is indicated in Table 15, which shows the number 
of centers that report the number of persons in each 
who are (1) supervised, (2) unsupervised, and (3) 
operating in a supervisory capacity. It may be 
assumed that some of the 205 centers where no one 
is supervised, or the 176 where there is no known 
supervisor, represent psychologists in private prac- 
tice. The discrepancy is difficult to interpret un- 
less it is assumed that some centers listed some 
inexperienced personnel whose work needed super- 
vision without checking in the next column who the 
supervisor is. The number of supervised persons 
per center goes up, supposedly, in the larger centers 
and in those giving training. 

The kinds of treatment reported in the several 
centers are indicated in Table 16. Interviewing 
is by far the most common type of therapy offered, 
since only 98 centers (18 per cent of those replying 
to this item) report no one so engaged. The active 


TABLE 15 


Number of centers reporting how many persons in each 
are supervised, unsupervised, and are serving 
in a supervisory capacity * 


Number of Persons Supervised Unsupervised Supervisory 


11-20 26 5 2 
10 2 1 1 
9 3 0 0 
8 7 2 3 
7 11 2 3 
6 20 3 5 
5 22 6 10 
4 28 12 17 
3 36 19 26 
2 64 38 66 
1 107 180 222 
0 205 263 176 


* Replies from 531, 17 not replying to this question. 
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work of “other” sorts includes hypnosis, narcosis, 
group therapy, psychodrama, active therapy, manip- 
ulation of environment, job placement, etc. The 
“Total therapies” line records the number of centers 
reporting 0, 1, 2, or more different categories of 
treatment; hence for this line the numbers at the 
heads of the columns mean the number of kinds of 
treatment employed. 

Many centers employ persons other than psy- 
chologists on a full- or part-time basis. The num- 


TABLE 16 


Number of centers reporting how many persons in each are 
engaged in furnishing different kinds of treatment * 


Number of Persons 

Kinds of Treatment 
1 2-3 | 4-5 
Interview 98 | 174) 121} 48 | 3 1 19 | 9 
Speech correction | 460} 38] 11 0; 0 
Remedial reading | 360; 94) 38 0; 0 
Play therapy 53| 22 2/0 
0; 0 
2 1 
0| 0 


| 6-7 | 8-9 |10-14] 15-30 
| 


Psychoanalysis 504; 4 
Other 423| 17 
Total therapies 66 | 203 


219 


* Replies from 514, 34 not replying to this question. 


TABLE 17 


Number of centers reporting how many professional workers 
other than psychologists serve on the staff * 


Number of Persons 
Professional 
Workers 


Physicians 
Psychiatrists 

Neurologists 
Psychoanalysts 
Social workers 
Others 


481 
350 47 
396 35 


wn on 


* Replies from 490, 58 not replying to this question. 


bers of such workers in the centers are shown in 
Table 17. The “others” include speech therapists, 
nurses, remedial reading teachers, visiting teachers, 
vocational-guidance workers, and other specialists, 
The table is particularly striking at its two ex- 
tremes: the number of centers that employ no such 
personnel and the fact that a few centers employ 
so many. 

Few centers checked the per cent of time given 
by their professional, non-psychologist personnel. 


TABLE 18 


Number of centers providing unrestricted service 


Clientele— Unrestricted No. of Centers 


1. Any one who applies 129 
2. Primarily local residents 85 
3. Large (14 or more) non-resident service 9 
4. Correspondence service 3 
Combination of 1 and 2 48 
Combination of 1, 2, and 3 10 
Combination of 2 and 3 5 
Combination of 1 and 3 22 
Other combinations 18 
No reply, or services not public 219 


For those which did, the range is wide—from a 
half day a week or less to full time. 


CLIENTELE 


Who are the people accepted as clients by psy- 
chological service centers? More than half the 
centers reporting (329 out of 548) indicated that 
theirs was an unrestricted service (Table 18). 

Fewer than half the centers (268 out of 548) 
indicated that their services were restricted. A 
total of the two groups is 597 or 49 more than the 
total number reporting. This may perhaps be 
interpreted as meaning that a number of centers are 
primarily set up for special groups, but they will 
take some other persons too (Table 19). The 
various combinations of restricted client groups 
were tabulated, but, each was found in 5 or fewer 
centers with the exception of two such combina- 
tions: 9 centers reported serving school children 
and others, and 9 reported serving college students 
and others. Write-ins for the “others” category 
included clients referred by social agencies, busi- 
ness organizations, industries, physicians, psychi- 


TABLE 19 
Number of centers providing restricted service to different groups 


Clientele—Restricted No. of Centers 


School children only 34 
College students only 32 
Employees only 7 
Veterans only 47 
Institutional patients only 

Others 56 
Combinations of 2 or more of the above 71 
No reply or service not restricted 280 
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atrists, and other organizations or by individuals 
with whom the center is associated or affiliated. 

Varying proportions of clients are referred from 
various sources. Schools, physicians, courts, public 
and private agencies, relatives, and self-referrals 
are distributed fairly evenly while other sources 
mentioned include the Veterans Administration, 
private industry, the clergy, attorneys, university 
referrals, former patients, and youth authorities. 
Few centers receive all of their clients from any 
one source; the modal number of sources is four. 

There is not so much specialization in age ranges 
as some may have expected. The groupings listed 
were as follows: 0-2 infants; 3-5 preschool; 6-12 
children; 13-18 adolescents; 19-25 young adults 
(college); 26-60 adults; 61 and above, later 
maturity; and unknown (Table 20). 


TABLE 20 


Number of centers reporting the per cent of their clientele 
in different age ranges 


Per Cent of Clients 
Age Range S 
0-19 | 20-39 | 40-59 | 60-79 | 80-99 | 100 Esa 

0- 2 | 96 11 2 1 0 0 11 

3-5 167 32 7 1 1 0 21 

6-12 115 69 56 20 8 1 32 
13-18 167 124 38 13 10 3 42 
19-25 100 97 81 55 48 12 53 
26-60 128 97 | 74 34 14 5 50 
61+ 70 2 0 0 0 0 20 
Unknown 12 1 0 0 0 0 8 


The modal number of age groups as so classified 
is 3, 132 centers reporting that many, though the 
range is from one year to the total life span. Cen- 
ters serving age categories which respondents did 
not think fitted into any of these provided included 
all children, children and their parents, employees 
and their families, army personnel, and the like. 

Various methods of promotion are employed, 
though some centers report that they have more 
business than they can take care of. Referral 


arrangements (245) are outdistanced only by the 
method of personal appearance before groups, 
service clubs, P.T.A., etc. (281). News stories 
were used by 154 and circular letters by 97, and 
14 use the radio. A few (13) reported that they 
employ advertising in newspapers and magazines. 
Other methods include the yellow-page section of 


the telephone book, announcements in college bul- 
letins, announcement cards in the mail, contacts 
with physicians, and radio talks or programs. The 
centers that employ no such techniques are pre- 
sumably largely restricted-service agencies. The 
modal number of methods is 2, while 4 use as 
many as 6 avenues to open the way to prospective 
clients. 

Follow-up methods are difficult to categorize. 
Thus 14 centers reported that 100 per cent of their 
clients receive no follow-up, 127 that 50 to 100 
per cent receive none. It would be assumed that 
the functions of the several centers vary from in- 
formation and advice to prolonged treatment. The 
categories of follow-up policy suggested were the 
following: 

None—No remedial treatment after diagnosis, 

recommendation, or disposition. 

Return—Clients are asked to return for later 

counsel. 

Therapy—Course of therapy and follow-up as 

long as needed. 
Others included reports from teachers and principals 
as to continued school success or failure, re-referrals, 
correspondence with former clients, reports from 
referral agencies, etc. No particular trend was 
evident in the data. 

The practice of evaluation of services rendered 
seems to take second place to giving the service. 
Evaluation studies were reported by only 231 of the 
520 centers reporting on this question. However, 
292 get reports back from referral agencies, 213 
watch for improvement in test scores, 369 get re- 
ports from the client, and 276 from his relatives. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS ACCEPTED 


It was hoped that those who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire would not be too much troubled by having 
to indicate the kinds of problems they worked with, 
and that it was realized that a client who comes 
in with one type of problem, say scholastic dif- 
ficulties, may find his real problem somewhere 
else, perhaps in personal adjustment. The fact that 
only 15 centers failed to answer this question justi- 
fies the question. While the results are admittedly 
only rough estimates, the figures are quite revealing 
as to the range of services provided in different 
places (Table 21). 

It is strikingly evident that a great many of the 
548 centers make no pretense of dealing with cer- 
tain types of problems (the 0 column). Either they 
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TABLE 21 


Number of centers reporting the types of problems accepted for diagnosis (d) or treatment (t) or both * 


Diagnosis and /or Treatment 


Types of Problems Accepted 


0 d 
Mental retardation 174 201 
Mental acceleration 263 169 
School adjustment, scholastic 146 110 
School adjustment, personality 121 77 
Sensory, speech 278 132 
Educational guidance 144 105 
Vocational guidance 147 91 
Marital adjustment 284 39 
Conduct, delinquency 202 88 
Alcoholism San 68 
Personal problems, emotional 82 63 
Psychoneuroses 227 75 
Psychoses 291 142 
Other 406 44 


d* t t* dt d*t d*t* dt* 
38 2 1 93 11 11 0 
1 4 1 85 3 a. 
13 9 1 181 27 40 4 
12 10 4 217 31 50 11 
2 4 0 101 2 10 4 
17 7 2 188 20 49 1 
18 8 2 182 22 61 2 
3 12 5 167 2 19 2 
12 10 0 182 12 25 2 
1 7 0 82 1 3 0 
9 14 9 248 25 68 15 
8 9 3 148 10 45 8 
7 3 2 66 9 10 3 
7 7 0 50 5 13 1 


* Indicates the most frequent types of problems diagnosed (d*) or treated (t*) or both (d*t*). 


! Replies from 533, 15 not replying to this question. 


are specialized or are not equipped to handle them 
and do not. Many centers work with retardation, 
scholastic and personality problems in school, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, personality prob- 
lems, and milder emotional difficulties in general. 
Comparatively few, though more than might be 
expected, handle delinquents and psychotics. Per- 
haps the next most striking fact is that psychological 
services are primarily diagnostic (cf. d and t and d* 
and t* columns), though for many, diagnosis and 
treatment go hand in hand (dt column). 

The “other” types of problems accepted include 
those of job analysis and employment evaluation, 
deaf mutes, orthopedic cases, organic brain pathol- 
ogy, psychosomatic symptoms (allergies), early 
training and problems of preschool children, pre- 
adoption evaluation, psychopathic personalities, 
and sexual deviations 

It is interesting that 6 centers accept all 13 types 
of problems and others besides. These are hospital- 
connected. At the other extreme, 20 are sharply 
specialized on one type. The modal number for 
diagnosis is 9, while that for treatment is 5, re- 
vealing again the preponderance of diagnostic effort. 


TYPES OF SERVICE RENDERED 


A more detailed break-down of services is shown 
in Table 22. While this table reveals the types of 
service rendered, it also shows the lack of specializa- 
tion of centers generally in any one type of service. 


In fact the modal number of services rendered by 
a center was found to be 7, reported by 114 centers. 

In Table 23 the diagnostic techniques, which 
constitute the major task of the centers, are further 
broken down to include the kinds of data so em- 
ployed. The modal number of techniques employed 
was 8, reported by 136 centers. The apparatus 
used included the audiometer, electroencephalo- 
graph, wire recorder, telebinocular, lie detector, and 
various devices for testing skills. “Other” tech- 
niques listed by 104 centers were hypnosis, group 
sessions, probation, speech and hearing tests, con- 


TABLE 22 


Numbers of centers reporting varying per cent of staff time 
devoted to different types of service 


Per Cent of Staff Time 


Services Rendered 


0-29 | 30-59 | 60-89 | 90-100 | None 
Given 
Testing 200 | 121 | 52 5 129 
Diagnostic interviewing 281 | 55 5 0 125 
Interpretation to client 267 | 22 6 0 116 
Treatment 205| 69 27 6 99 
Treatment planning 206 2 0 0 96 
Consulting service to 
agencies 179 3 1 0 81 
Community education 122 1 0 0 45 
Research 213 | 34 3 1 65 
Teaching 164; 18 4 1 76 
Other 66} 13 1 3 25 
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TABLE 23 


Number of centers reporting the use of different 
diagnostic techniques * 


Diagnostic Techniques and 
Sources of Data 


Interviews with client 21 515 
Interviews with relatives 96 440 
Physician’s reports 88 448 
School records 81 455 
Anecdotal records 270 266 
Verbal tests 22 514 
Non-verbal tests 48 488 
Projective techniques 135 401 
Apparatus 347 189 
Others 432 104 


* No reply from 12 centers. 


sultation with other agencies, musical records, ob- 
servation in classes and on playgrounds, and sen- 
tence-completion tests. 


TABLE 24 


Number of centers reporting the use of different 
therapeutic techniques 


Therapeutic Techniques Employed No Yes 
Therapeutic interviews 80 448 
Interviews with relatives 129 399 
Interviews with teachers, physicians, 

social workers, etc. 173 | 355 
Field service—home visits 394 134 
Group therapy 390 138 
Remedial work (e.g., reading) 317 211 
Speech correction 406 122 
Others 429 99 


Similar data were obtained for the treatment 
procedures employed (Table 24). The modal num- 


TABLE 25 


Number of centers reporting different professional 
resources to which clients are referred 


Professional Resources No Yes 
Medical (hospital, clinic, physician) 52 | 469 
Psychiatric (mental hospital or child guid- 
ance clinic) 104 | 417 
Rehabilitation (e.g., vocational, crippled) 204 | 317 
Special (e.g., speech, reading, hearing) 185 | 336 
Social (e.g., family service, child care) 217 | 304 
Recreational (e.g., “char. bldg.,’’ camps) 266°} 255 
Educational (e.g., schools, colleges) 134 | 387 
Others 431 90 
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ber of therapeutic techniques reported was 4 by 
121 centers. Such cures as psychologists may claim 
are presumably largely effected by office interviews. 
Among the other techniques listed were the follow- 
ing: group therapy, psychodrama, narco and medi- 
cal therapy, shock therapy, hydrotherapy, place- 
ment, advisory programs, and special educational 
techniques. 

However, many centers become, in turn, referral 
agencies, handing over their clients to appropriate 
therapeutic agencies. The number of those employ- 
ing this procedure and the agencies so used are 
shown in Table 25. The modal number of such 
resources used is 7, reported by 119 centers. 
Among the “others” listed were Veterans Adminis- 
tration clinics, employment centers, church and the 
clergy, foster homes, private tutors, and sanitaria. 


SUMMARY 


A number of facts, some of which were suspected 
or surmised, become evident in the tabulation of 
the returns from the 548 questionnaires. Probably 
the most significant is the wide diversity to be 
found among the centers: 

1. In size of staff they range from professors 
who see clients in their homes two or three 
hours a week to organizations with personnel 
numbered in the scores and with the facili- 
ties of large modern hospitals at their disposal. 

2. Case loads range from a half-dozen clients 
a week to scores and hundreds. 

3. Techniques employed range from the ad- 

ministering of a few standardized tests to 
“the works.” 
In training, the staff members range from 
one or two people with ambition and very 
little else to groups of experts with post- 
doctoral training and years of clinical ex- 
perience. 

5. The results obtained by treatment—these the 
tabulations do not reveal. 

The Committee believes that the first objective 
of the survey has been attained, namely, the col- 
lection of sufficient data concerning the nature of 
psychological service centers as they actually oper- 
ate to help in making judgments as to criteria of 
inclusion in the directory, judgments which could 
not be made when such data were lacking. 

A number of criteria of differentiation have been 
suggested, based on academic degrees, membership 
status in APA, and kinds of training. The number 
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SuRVEY OF PsyCHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTERS 


TABLE 26 


Graduated scale of criteria with cumulative number 
of centers included 


Number of 


Possible Criteria for Inclusion 
Centers 


At least 2 Fellow(s) 

At least 1 Fellow and 1 Associate 

At least 1 Fellow 

At least 2 Associate(s) and 1 Psychiatrist 
At least 2 Associate(s) and 1 Social Worker 
At least 2 Associate(s) 

At least 1 Associate and 1 Psychiatrist 

At least 1 Associate and 1 Social Worker 
At least 1 Associate 

At least 1 Psychologist and 1 Psychiatrist 
At least 1 Psychologist and 1 Social Worker 
At least 1 Psychologist 


No reply 


of doctorates was shown in Table 9. Two hun- 
dred and two centers have no PhD’s, leaving 346 
that do. Table 26 was prepared to determine the 


number of centers in the country as a whole that 
would be included if APA status and certain pro- 
fessional categories were used. 

In the last four lines the word “psychologist” is 
undefined. The category includes those who are 


neither Associates nor Fellows in the APA. 
Obviously, the exclusion of all centers where 
there is no Fellow of the Association, or no PhD 
would be unrealistic. It would be equally unrealis- 
tic to include all centers that do have a Fellow or 
a PhD on the staff, with no other criteria considered. 
The following evaluative criteria would seem to 
be significant in determining the acceptability of a 
particular center for inclusion in the directory: 
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I. Absolute—criteria which all centers might be 
expected to meet: 

(1) Does the center follow professionally 
ethical practices? 

(2) Is the center financially sound? 

(3) Are its supplies, office practices, and its 
record system adequate? 

(4) Is there adequate supervision of un- 
trained personnel? 

(5) Is a satisfactory referral system in oper- 
ation? 

(6) Is the director a Fellow or Associate in 
the APA? 

II. Relative—criteria with respect to which ex- 
cellence in one or more would be adjudged to 
compensate for deficiencies in others: 

(1) Are there one or more Fellows of the 

APA on the staff? 

Are there individuals with doctoral de- 

grees on the staff? 

Is there at least one full-time staff 

member? 

Have the majority of staff members had 

at least a year’s successful clinical or 

case-work experience? 

Does the service operate on at least a 

30-hour week? 

Is the case load such that proper 

service of the sort provided can be 

rendered? 
It remains for the Council to approve these or 
other criteria and to agree upon a plan of procedure. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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A SURVEY OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN FOUR 
MIDWESTERN STATES 


H. P. LONGSTAFF 


HEN the Committee on Training in Psy- 

\ x / chology Below the Doctoral Level was 

appointed in January, 1949, it faced a 
number of baffling problems. At that time, little 
evidence was available concerning how psychologists 
were employed, the relative number working in the 
applied and academic fields, the amount of training 
employed psychologists had had, and what pro- 
portion of them were affiliated with the APA. It 
seemed imperative that some of these questions be 
answered before any constructive planning could 
be done on the problem of sub-doctoral training. 
To complicate the problem further, the whole ques- 
tion of whether any sub-doctoral training should be 
given was controversial in the APA, and in recent 
years a few psychology departments pride them- 
selves on training only PhD’s. Thus, the Committee 
did not know what students should be trained for, 
what training those employed in psychological jobs 
had had, nor whether any sub-doctoral training at 
all should be given. 

Black’s article, “A survey of employment in psy- 
chology and the place of personnel without the 
PhD,” appeared in the February 1949 issue of 
the American Psychologist. This important study 
threw some light upon the training of presently 
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University of Minnesota Illinois Institute of Technology Wayne University 
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employed psychologists. It was confined, however, 
to those psychologists affiliated with the APA. It 
was suspected that many employed psychologists 
were not affiliated with the APA but how many of 
them there were, what work they were doing, and 
what training they have had was merely a matter of 
conjecture. The Committee met at the 1949 
Chicago meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association and decided to repeat Black’s study 
on as many employed psychologists as could be 
located in Illinois (Speer had just completed such 
a study in Illinois), Ohio, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
Each of the co-authors is responsible for the data 
from his own state. The names were obtained 
from the membership lists of the state psychological 
associations in Michigan, Ohio, and Minnesota. In 
Illinois they were obtained from psychological as- 
sociations, rosters of professional employment, such 
as the Veterans Administration, the State of Illinois, 
faculty from colleges, and private industry. 

Tables 1 and 2 contain the results of this study. 

Table 1 is read as follows: Of those in our 
sample who were members of the APA (N = 808), 
40 per cent are employed in academic work. Of 
those not members in the APA (N = 485), 24 per 
cent are in academic work. Of the total group of 


TABLE 1 


APA affiliation of 1,293 employed psychologists in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota 


APA Members 


Class of Membership 
Classes of 
Occupation | 


Total in APA 


Fellow Associate 


Per Cent in | N 
Each Field 


Total, Members and 


Not APA Members 


Per Cent in 
Each Field 


Per Cent in . 
Each Field | 


Academic 
Applied 
Other 


Total 


40 


24 34 
71 62 


100 


ow 


> 


) 
A 
A 
0 
T 
b 
( 
I 
t 
i 
0 
3 
| 
r 
| — | | ‘ 
| | 
| | 190 37 | om 
| 86 | 371 | 457 | 348 | 
| 1 | | 24 3 | 2 | | 4 
— | 24 | S84 | 808 100 | 485 = | 1,293 | 100 
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SURVEY OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE MIDWEST 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of psychologists with PhD and those without, analyzed by field and by membership in APA 


APA Members Not APA Members Total, “embers and Non-Members 


Classes of PhD or MD 


PhD or MD 


AB, MA, or not given 


PhD or MD 


AB, MA, or not given 


Occupation 


Academic 


Per Cent 
of PhD’s 


AB, MA, or not given 


Per Cent N 
not PhD’s 


22 35 


Per Cent 
of PhD’s 


Applied 22 
Other 


Total | 428 


both members and non-members of the APA 
(N = 1,293), 34 per cent are in academic work. 
It is important to note that 485 or 37 per cent of 
the total group are not affiliated with the APA. 

Table 2 is read as follows: Of those who are 
members of the APA and employed in academic 
work, 78 per cent have PhD’s while 22 per cent 
have lesser degrees. Of those who are not members 
of the APA and employed in academic work, 30 
per cent have PhD’s and 70 per cent do not. Of 
the total group of both members and non-members 
(N = 1,293), 66 per cent of those in academic work 
have PhD’s and 34 per cent do not. 

Black’s study also showed that a majority of his 
APA sample were in applied work and that of those 
in academic work, a large majority (73 per cent) 
held the PhD, whereas of those in applied work, 
only a slight majority (56 per cent) held PhD’s. 

In the present four-state survey, of the 1,293 
psychologists in academic and in applied work, only 
37 per cent hold PhD’s. Of the 63 per cent who 
do not hold PhD’s, a total of 143 or 18 per cent do 
not even hold MA’s. Thus, the problem of sub- 
doctoral training in psychology is a serious one in 
terms of the sheer numbers involved. 

These findings confirm Black’s conclusions and 
raise additional problems. In our sample: (1) 
nearly two-thirds of employed psychologists were 
found to be working in the applied as contrasted 
to the academic field; (2) nearly two-thirds of em- 
ployed psychologists have had only sub-doctoral 


Per Cent 
not PhD's 


Per Cent 
of PhD's 


Per Cent 
not PhD’s 


70 66 
94 24 | 76 
96 8 92 


88 37 | 63 


training; and (3) more than a third of employed 
psychologists were not affiliated with the APA. 
The significance of this last finding to the APA and 
to the question of how far APA-sponsored recom- 
mendations for training can or should go are serious 
problems. 

The data indicate the status of employed psy- 
chologists in the four states. There is little reason 
to believe the national picture is materially different. 

The implications of these data are many. Some 
of the important questions, from the standpoint of 
sub-doctoral training, are:,(1) What are the sub- 
doctorally trained psychologists doing? (2) Has 
their training been adequate for the work they are 
doing? (3) What should the nature of the train- 
ing of psychologists in the future be? 

The Committee is now engaged in making a 
second ‘study to try to answer some of these 
questions. 

In summary, this study provides clear evidence 
that there are many persons now employed and 
known as psychologists without the benefit of the 
PhD degree. It may also be inferred from these 
data that if psychology is to be uniformly and 
adequately interpreted to the general public, the 
APA should make every effort to maintain effective 
communication with these sub-doctoral psycholo- 
gists, perhaps best through appropriate membership 
classes and through expanded circulation of pro- 
fessional psychological journals. 
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A SURVEY OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN ILLINOIS 


GEORGE S. SPEER 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


HAT psychologists are now, and what 
\ X | psychologists ought to be, either now or 
in the future, are not necessarily the 
same. Statements allegedly defining the psycholo- 
gist are not always clear as to whether they refer 
to the present or the future, nor whether the future 
is expected, hoped for, or reasonably certain. 
Some efforts have been made in defining certain 
types of psychologist and the educational training 
they need, notably the contributions of the clinical 
psychologists, and the standards established for 
three specialties by the American Board of Examin- 
ers in Professional Psychology. Both groups have 
stated, in effect, ““Thus-and-so ought to be the train- 
ing standards now, and they will be our standards 
in the future.” So far as we are aware, neither 
group has presented data showing the need for the 
proposed standards, nor the relationship between 
the proposed future standards and actual present 
practice. 


Proposals within the American Psychological As- 
sociation to raise its membership standards, and 
proposals for licensure or certification in the various 
states, have presented standards of the doctoral 
degree in psychology as a minimum, and in some 
cases the added requirement of one year of experi- 


ence. Their proponents have not, however, shown 
the need for such standards, nor considered the 
effect of such standards either on psychology as a 
whole, or on psychologists within the various states. 

The Committee of the American Psychological 
Association on Professional Training Below the 
Doctoral Level has been concerned with these 
problems, and has made studies in several states 
in order that factual material may be presented. 
The data presented here are not a report of that 
Committee, but represent the data collected in one 
state for that Committee. 

In order to have objective data for the evaluation 
of proposals regarding membership, licensure, certi- 
fication, and training, it was decided to study the 
psychologists practicing their profession in Illinois. 
Such a study would (1) provide realistic data 
concerning the education of those now in the field, 
and thus presumably give some indication of the 
amount of training required in various fields of 


activity; and (2) indicate the effect of different 
licensure proposals on the various services now 
being supported by the public. 


POPULATION 


In preparing for this study, it was found that the 
criteria to be used in the selection of subjects to 
be included presented a serious problem, for the 
criteria used could seriously slant the results in 
one way or another. The criteria should be broad 
enough to include all those who could legitimately 
be thought of as psychologists, and at the same 
time strict enough to exclude the unqualified. 

Two broad criteria were established: either mem- 
bership in a professional association; or employ- 
ment as a psychologist by a reputable employer. 
For the first criterion, we automatically included 
in the study all Illinois residents who were members 
of the American Psychological Association, Mid- 
western Psychological Association, the Illinois As- 
sociation of Applied Psychologists, the Illinois As- 
sociation of Professional Psychologists, and the 
Chicago Psychological Club, as well as all those 
listed as psychologists who were members of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency. 

For the employment list, we included those listed 
as psychologists on the Professional Employees 
roster of the Veterans Administration; the psy- 
chologists of the State of Illinois, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; the City of 
Chicago Civil Service List; and the Illinois School 
Directory. In addition, the faculty lists of forty 
colleges and universities were included for study, 
and all of those whose titles indicated professional 
employment in the department of psychology were 
included. Holders of fellowships, research assist- 
ants, teaching assistants, and the like were not in- 
cluded, nor did we include those listed in related 
departments of education or human development. 
Deans of students, directors of student personnel, 
directors of admission, and similar titles were 
omitted unless the individual was also listed in the 
department of psychology. 

It should be noted that the employment criterion 
is more rigorous than that of professional member- 
ship. Many members of the American Psycho- 
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logical Association and other professional associa- 
tions are deans of students, vocational counselors, 
remedial teachers, placement directors, and the like. 
However, many other persons with the same titles 
do not consider themselves psychologists, and there- 
fore we included persons with these titles only if 
they were also members of a psychological associa- 
tion, or were listed in the department of psychology. 

Individual records were made for each name, 


TABLE 1 


Sex, degree, affiliation, and employment of psychologists 
with known position and education 


Academic] Clinical] Educ.- | Indus.-| To¢a1 
Voc. Bus. 


AB—Men 

APA 5 3 3 2 13 

Non-APA 5 8 10 2 25 

Total 10 11 13 4 38 
AB—Women 

APA 2 3 0 2 7 

Non-APA 2 5 20 3 30 

Total 4 8 20 5 37 
MA-MS—Men 

APA 26 24 23 22 95 

Non-APA 21 48 25 1 95 

Total 47 72 48 23 190 
MA-MS—Women 

APA 10 28 32 7 77 

Non-APA 19 38 42 3 102 

Total 29 66 74 10 179 
PhD-EdD—Men 

APA 97 17 14 21 149 

Non-APA 21 4 3 5 33 

Total 118 21 17 26 182 
PhD-EdD—Women 

APA 16 11 7 6 40 

Non-APA 2 2 1 1 6 

Total 18 13 8 7 46 
Men 

APA 128 44 40 45 257 

Non-APA 47 60 38 8 153 

Total 175 104 78 53 410 
Women 

APA 28 42 39 15 124 

Non-APA 23 45 63 7 138 

Total 51 87 102 22 262 
Both sexes 

Men 175 104 78 53 410 

Women 51 87 102 22 262 

Total 
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and sex, education, type of work performed, and 
association membership were recorded and analyzed. 


RESULTS 


From these various sources, a total of 712 names 
was obtained. Of these persons, 404, or 57 per cent, 
were members of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, and 308, or 43 per cent, were not. How- 
ever, these figures include seventeen psychiatrists, 
and twenty-three whose education or employment 
could not be definitely determined. Eliminating 
these forty persons reduces the total to 672 psy- 
chologists, 291 of whom are not members of the 
APA, but does not change the proportion of the 
APA members to the total. The detailed data for 
these 672 psychologists are shown in Table 1. 

Membership. Thus, it appears that in Illinois 
there are nearly as many psychologists, practicing 
under legitimate auspices, who are not members of 
the American Psychological Association as there 
are members of the Association. Of our total group 
of 672, 57 per cent are members of the APA, 15 
per cent belong to other associations, and 28 per 


‘cent belong to none of these professional associa- 


tions (Table 2). 

A second fact which appears from this study 
is that the American Psychological Association does 
not represent the majority of applied psychologists 
in Illinois as defined in this study, although it 
represents 70 per cent of the academic psychologists. 

Sex. Table 2 shows the proportion of each sex 
who are affiliated with the American Psychological 
Association, with other societies, or with none at 
all. Women, who are 39 per cent of the total state 
group, seem less inclined to belong to the APA than 
do men. Less than half (47.4 per cent) of the 
women are affiliated with the APA, although nearly 
two-thirds (62.7 per cent) of the men are members. 
The proportion of those who are members of no 


TABLE 2 
Affiliation and sex of 672 Illinois psychologists 


Men Women Total 


N Per N Per N Per 


Cent Cent Cent 

Members of APA 257 | 62.7| 47.4| 56.7 
Members of other 

associations 41| 10.0} 68| 25.9) 101) 15.0 


Members of no association | 112 | 27.3) 70) 26.7) 190) 28.3 


Total 410 |100.0 | 262 |100.0 | 672 |100.0 
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professional association is approximately the same 
for each sex. 

Field of activity. Table 1 summarizes the type 
of employment, sex, education, and affiliation with 
the American Psychological Association. It is ap- 
parent from these data that the academic group 
is the largest single group in the state, employing 
one-third of all the psychologists. The clinical 
and educational-vocational groups each employ a 
little more than one-fourth of the psychologists, 
but only 11 per cent are in business and industry. 

Women are numerically and proportionately a 
larger group in the educational-vocational area, 
but in the three other fields, men predominate. 
The higher proportion of men is particularly evident 
in the academic and industrial areas. 

Both men and women in business and industry 
have a high degree of affiliation with the American 
Psychological Association, with men exhibiting a 
somewhat higher proportion than women. A similar 
trend is shown in the academic field, though the 
proportions are not as high. Men in educational- 
vocational employment are almost equally divided 
in affiliation, but clinical men, and women in clinical 
and the educational-vocational areas, are more 
likely not to belong to the APA than to belong. 

Education. Table 1 also shows the highest edu- 
cational degree held by men and women, members 
and non-members of the American Psychological 
Association. Approximately one-third of the total 
group has the Doctor’s degree, a little more than 
one-half, the Master’s, and 11 per cent, the Bache- 
lor’s. The proportion of men with the Doctor’s 
degree is considerably larger than the proportion 
of women. 

Education and employment area. In the aca- 
demic field, approximately two-thirds of all full 
time persons have the PhD degree, and 83 per 
cent of these persons are members of the APA; 
in business and industry, 43 per cent have the PhD, 
of whom 82 per cent are members of the APA; 
in the clinical field, 17 per cent have the PhD, of 
whom 82 per cent are members of the APA; in the 
vocational-educational field, only 13 per cent have 
the PhD, of whom 84 per cent are members of 
the APA. Of all those in the non-academic fields, 
only 92, or 20 per cent have the PhD. 

Other studies made by members of our com- 
mittee indicate that the situation in Illinois is 
characteristic of that in other states. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE EFFECT OF LICENSURE 


It is obvious from these data that licensure at 
the doctoral level in Illinois would exclude the 
majority of those actually working in applied ac- 
tivities. The fact that, in terms of academic de- 
grees, only one in five of Illinois applied psycholo- 
gists would be eligible for certification by the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology suggests that the Board has truly set a 
high-level standard for the certification of its 
specialists. It also strongly suggests that the 
Doctor’s degree, however suitable for the specialist, 
is highly impractical for the basic certification or 
licensure at the state or journeyman level. 

These figures indicate that in Illinois the doctor- 
ate is largely an academic and masculine degree. 
In none of the applied fields is the PhD a member 
of the majority group. The great majority of ap- 
plied psychologists in Illinois have the Master’s 
degree. Even when the analysis is restricted only 
to members of the APA, there are twice as many 
MA’s as PhD’s in the non-academic or applied 
fields. In view of these figures, it appears highly 
unrealistic to propose legislation at the doctoral 
level when the bulk of the work is performed by 
persons who do not possess the Doctor’s degree. 

Certification at the Master’s level would allow 
88.8 per cent of all Illinois psychologists, and 86.3 
per cent of those in the applied fields, to qualify. 
This appears to be a more reasonable and realistic 
proposal. 

If certification or licensure is intended for the 
protection of the public, it would appear desirable 
to protect the public at the level where there is the 
greatest contact with our field. As licensure at the 
doctoral level would exclude 80 per cent of those 
in applied work, the consumer or employer public 
would be in no better position than now to discrim- 
inate between the quack and the legitimate practi- 
tioner. It may, in fact, be supposed that such 
action would tend to increase the public confusion 
by throwing together the quack, the untrained, the 
incompetent, and the trained, professional psy- 
chologist who lacks the PhD. 

These data indicate that there is certainly a 
need for the American Psychological Association to 
be concerned with the Master’s training now being 
given in various universities. At least in Illinois 
it is the person with the MA who does most of the 
applied work. 
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Comment 


The Psychologist as Speaker 


Epitor’s Note: The following additional comments 
were secured about “The psychologist as speaker” by 
sending the authors Dr. Brieland’s paper in advance of 
publication. 


To the Editor: 


I am very much in accord with the ideas proposed 
by Dr. Brieland in this issue, having struggled for years 
to concentrate on mumbled, and otherwise disadvan- 
tageously given papers; or perked up and been able to 
follow papers conforming with standards of efficient 
presentation. In addition, the following suggestions 
might add to effectiveness: 

1. The speaker’s or chairman’s repeating questions 
from the floor after they have been asked so that the 
audience as a whole will know what is being answered. 
If possible, the questions should also be called by name. 

2. Careful pre-timing of all papers, so that improvisa- 
tion while reading is not necessary, and so that a com- 
fortable few minutes for discussion are left at the end 
of the paper. Most papers are rehearsed, probably, on 
wives, and in general the reading time to this receptive 
and understanding person will be much shorter than it 
will under conditions of some tension to a good-sized 
audience. A paper which I can read to one person 
ordinarily takes nearly one-half longer when presented 
to a group. 

3. Frequent enough re-reading so that the speaker 
can, with a formal paper, keep his eyes on his audience 
at least a half to a third of the time (not memorization, 
but thorough familiarity with his material is advocated). 

4. Impromptu rather than “read” presentation of 
charts and slides. 

5. Finally, and in agreement with Dr. Brieland, suf- 
ficient volume and flexibility of voice for purposes of 
audibility and interest. This includes occasional pauses 
and occasional gestures. 

Boyp McCaAnpDLEss 
Ohio State University 


To the Editor: 


Sometimes it appears that the communication effec- 
tiveness of a scientist is almost in inverse ratio to the 
importance of what he has to say. It seems to be the 
mode to be monotonous, indirect, highly abstract, and 
dull. Back of these barriers is a semantic blockage 
whereby the reader of scientific papers does not com- 
municate well with himself and this is immediately re- 
flected in the vocal and bodily aspects of speech when 


he attempts to communicate with others. He does not 
put his concentration upon what he is reading—the fact- 
territory. Instead, he puts his concentration upon his 
own verbalizing—his word-maps. 

If he would so order his thinking to put a heavy at- 
tention first to his meanings and secondarily to his 
words and his auditors, his vocal utterances would im- 
mediately take on distinctness, variety, and flexibility. 
Contact would be better established, and a direct and 
conversational delivery would be used. A more ap- 
propriate bodily posture and action would tend to re- 
sult. If, when highly abstract and technical words are 
used, specific instances and examples are also given, 
the vocal modulations will tend to be more flexible and 
appropriate. 

Much of the oral communication would be improved 
if the speakers and readers would break through their 
too reserved and proper behavior into a greater en- 
thusiasm, drive and spontaneity. 

Etwoop Murray 
School of Speech, University of Denver 


Relearning 
To the Editor: 


It may be of interest to record the expeiicnce of a 
66-year-old man going skating after 35 years away 
from sheet ice. 

Born and reared in Ohio, I began to skate at six years 
of age and through boyhood ard college became a 
slightly better than average skaier doing figure three’s 
and eight’s forward and backward. 

On a recently opened ice rink in my home city of 
Raleigh, N. C. I went skating after an interval of half 
a life time, wondering if I could skate at all. To my 
amazement after fifteen minutes of the beginner’s 
“wobbles” my reflexes rapidly became coordinated and 
by the end of an hour I was able to do about every 
stroke and figure I did in my youth. What especially 
interested me was the conscious experience of passing 
through the months of the learner’s trials, in minutes. 
By the fourth three-hour session I had polished off all 
the figures I had learned in early life and began prac- 
ticing some new ones. 

Another aspect of this experience was the conscious- 
ness of the profound organismal basis for these memo- 
ries of skating skill; one’s body just resumed its earlier 
activities. The only mental (brain) process experi- 
enced was the result of the skating activity; viz., vivid 
memories of frozen ponds and rivers in Ohio. It would 
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seem that behavior in its memory aspect involves the 
entire, integrated body. 
B. W. WELLS 
Professor of Botany, 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 


German Psychological Journals 


To the Editor: 


After a stay of five months in your country I should 
like to express my gratitude to the many American psy- 
chologists who made my visit so pleasant. I appreci- 
ated the opportunity to visit their laboratories and to 
learn from them concerning their current investigations. 
I am deeply impressed by the high standard of psycho- 
logical research in the United States. 

Frequently I was asked how Americans could keep 
themselves informed about psychological developments 
in Germany. Among the pre-war journals only the 
Psychologische Forschung has up to now resumed 
publication (Heidelberg: Springer). Dr. J. von Allesch 
has founded a new periodical that combines articles of 
general interest, news of the laboratories, and abstracts 
of psychological publications in Austria, Switzerland, 
and Germany. It is the Psychologische Rundschau 
(Gottingen, Hoher Weg 15). The new Berufsverband 
deutscher Psychologen publishes Psychologen-Taschen- 
buch (Psychologisches Institut der Universitat, 
Munich). This directory contains lists of German psy- 
chologists and psychological institutes. 

I trust that American-German contacts in psychology, 
once so strong, may soon be resumed. 

HELMUT VON BRACKEN 
Technische Hochschule, 
Braunschweig, British Zone, 
Germany 


Reply to “Censorship of Ideas” 


To the Editor: 


The concern of George K. Morian (Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, May, 1950, p. 158) over a “proposed censorship” 
of communications submitted to APA journals rests 
upon a mistaken notion of the intent of the resolution 
proposed by the writer at the Council of Representa- 
tives meeting at Denver (Amer. Psychologist, Nov., 
1949, p. 444). 

The resolution was designed to provide formal Coun- 
cil recognition of two general publication principles. 
In short they are (paraphrased) 


(1) That when an editor receives a communication 
known clearly to be of a controversial nature he 
provide opportunity for reply or rejoinder by 
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someone competent to present a_ substantial 
counter-view. 

That the editor satisfy himself before publica- 
tion as to the identity of the originator of any 
communication, i.e., that he is a person at least 
identifiable with the field or a related field. 


The clear intent of the resolution is two-fold. It 
formalizes the old American precept of full information, 
not selective, and introduces the aspect of responsibility 
for statements made. it implies that mot to permit the 
rejoinder when needed for full information would be 
censorship, contributing indirectly to a control of be- 
liefs and attitudes of the membership. An editor may 
feel quite honestly that selection is desirable but no 
editor is infallible. Under the present set-up an editor 
may arbitrarily accept or reject. The resolution has 
in mind just the opposite of Mr. Morlan’s view. 

Nearly all editors have, so far as the writer’s knowl- 
edge goes, generally followed these principles. In one 
instance, however, a rejoinder was denied publication 
despite the fact that a high official of the APA de- 
clared it to be in order, of general interest to the mem- 
bership and, if published, would have served to correct 
inaccuracies and illogical statements in the permitted 
item. Moreover, in this instance the rejected re- 
joinder was by a member long identified with the mat- 
ter at issue. 

The second point was designed to render less likely 
the occasional publication in official journals for the 
entire membership of communications from unknown 
persons who may have axes to grind or have unsus- 
pected motives. Fortunately again, this is not fre- 
quent. Yet there is the instance of an article by a per- 
son writing as a presumed authority, who had never 
previously been heard of in the field, was not a mem- 
ber of the APA nor even a psychologist! 

Does Mr. Morlan want the thinking of the member- 
ship to be guided by inaccurate and misleading mate- 
rial, by the inadequately informed,—or by those who 
have at least done some work in the field, perhaps 
publication, and hence have some basis for more or 
less objective views. And a person who has done 
work in his field has a right to publication when such 
publication would tend to clarify or balance off a one- 
sided presentation. 

Certainly there should be differing viewpoints. That 
is the way of scientific progress and a primary reason 
for the existence of professional societies. Certainly 
there should be opportunity for expression of views of 
those relatively new in the field or related fields, but 
they should be objective and informed views. 

The progress of a science will only be confused, not 
stimulated, by contributions from just anyone, with 
the editor unaware of his motive or identity. 

Why should there be objection to limiting contribu- 
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tions to responsible, identifiable persons having some- 
thing valid to contribute? And, subject to some legiti- 
mate editorial discretion, why should not both sides of 
an issue (when recognized) be presented, if in the in- 
terest of scientific progress competent views are needed 
to provide a more adequate and balanced picture? 
Why should this be “disturbing”? The Board of Publi- 
cations professes acceptance of the principles. Why 
should they not have formal recognition? 

NorMAN C. MEIER 

University of Iowa 


Applause for the Bulletin 


To the Editor: 

I, as one of your readers, was astonished at the letter 
from Dr. Gilbert L. Betts, appearing on page 86 of your 
March, 1950 issue. 

First from the more abstract viewpoint, let me say 
that to compare the practice of the APA of including 
the Psychological Bulletin as one of the things for 
which members’ dues are paid, to the practice of pack- 
age merchandising, seems to be pressing an analogy too 
far—or to be the wrong analogy. It would be fairer 
to compare the APA practice in question with the 
practices of other learned societies and of certain pro- 
fessional societies. 

From the more concrete viewpoint, and to be blunt, 
it strikes me that anyone uninterested in the contents 
of the Psychological Bulletin is showing an interest- 
pattern so different from that of “psychologists”—if 
that term is going to mean anything—that it is to be 
wondered at why he should join the APA. 

Joun F. DASHIELL 
University of North Carolina 


Applause for Gilbert Betts 


To the Editor: 


Please count me in the camp of Gilbert Betts. I 
feel that the American Psychologist, as our “house 
organ,” should go to all APA members, but I would 
much rather choose freely among all the other APA 
journals which ones I will receive for my money. 

Austin B. Woops 
Brooklyn College 


Editor’s Note: There were also letters agreeing with 
Dr. Betts from Harry Ruja, George Horsley Smith, 
Elsie E. Sternberg, and Robert Hoppock. 


Joint Committee on Relationships with the 
Division of Educational Psychology 


There were present Victor H. Noll, chairman of the 
Committee of the Division of Educational Psychology 
on Functions of the Division of Educational Psychol- 
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ogy; Willard C. Olson, representing the Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence; Wilma T. Donahue, rep- 
resenting the Division of Counseling and Guidance; 
and Ethel L. Cornell, representing the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. Representatives 
from the Divisions of Evaluation and Measurement 
(C. I. Mosier), School Psychologists (Eloise Cason), 
and Maturity and Old Age (Irving Lorge) were unable 
to attend. 

The meeting convened at 10:30 A.M. on January 
27, 1950, in the Mural Room of the Student Union at 
Michigan State College. Dr. Nol! reviewed what had 
led up to the request for this meeting. Two years ago 
the Division of Evaluation and Measurement prepared 
a statement of their functions; last year the Division 
of Educational Psychology prepared a similar state- 
ment. It had been hoped that the other five divisions, 
mentioned above, might also prepare statements of 
their functions, as an aid in clarifying the areas of 
overlapping and the distinctive contributions to these 
areas of the different approaches of the several 
divisions. 

The relation of these problems to the problem of 
reorganization of the divisional structure of the APA 
is, of course, obvious, and considerable discussion of 
the broader problem took place. The committee rec- 
ognized that its function did not include dealing with 
the larger problem, but felt that if it should be pos- 
sible to clarify the relations of several divisions in 
areas of common interest, it might make some con- 
tribution to the problems of reorganization. The sev- 
eral points of view expressed brought out clearly that 
within the divisions concerned with problems of learn- 
ing, as in the whole divisional structure of the APA, 
a single logical order of divisions—either by content 
or by areas of service—does not seem to meet the 
needs of members. 

The discussion eventuated in the conclusion that 
this committee should make any recommendations it 
could for the better coordination of the seven divisions 
concerned, within the present structure of the APA, 
and particularly with reference to the present year and 
the next annual meeting. Those present agreed to 
recommend to the Divisions they represented the fol- 
lowing steps to achieve such coordination: 

1. That a committee of each of the seven divisions 
(5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 20) prepare a statement of 
the functions of their respective divisions, with special 
attention to the distinctive contribution of the division 
in overlappng areas. (The general statement of func- 
tions of the Division of Educational Psychology has 
been published in the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, vol. 40, pp. 361-370, October, 1949.) 

2. That the program chairmen of these divisions ex- 
change information with each other relative to plans 
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for the annual meeting: (a) for the purpose of screen- 
ing papers submitted to their respective divisions in 
order to make any exchanges with other divisions that 
would seem to be in the interest. of greater homogene- 
ity of sessions and to co this prior to the meeting of 
the central program committee; and (b) with a view 
to the possibility of suggesting one or more symposia 
for joint meetings of all or some of these divisions. 
To meet the APA requirement of technical topics for 
symposia, it was suggested that one program chairman 
should be given the initiative to choose a topic for dis- 
cussion which would bring out both the communalities 
and differences in the approaches of the different divi- 
sions: as for example, “Objective versus Subjective 
Techniques in Guidance,’ or “Need Theory versus 
Habit Theory in Learning.” 

3. That the presidents of these divisions arrange a 
time at the annual meeting for an informal meeting of 
representatives of the divisions to plan for further co- 
ordination regarding problems common to the several 
divisions. 

4. That a report of this Committee be sent to the 
President and Secretary of each Division with a sug- 
gestion that if approved it be given circulation to the 
membership through the Newsletter of the Division 
(if there is one) and by a report at the annual division 
business meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:45 P.M. 

Victor Chairman 
Michigan State College 


Poor Publicity 


To the Editor: 

I am enclosing an exact copy of a syndicated news 
paper article from the Knoxville Journal which re- 
cently came to my attention. It is not so much this 
single article that I find objectionable but rather the 
fact that it constitutes the latest in a series of articles 
all of the same general type. In view of the current 
interest of the APA in public relations, I wonder if 
this type of publicity is desirable. 

First let me state that I am in sympathy with the 
views expressed and that my disagreement stems not 
from the material itself but rather from the fact that 
it was directed at the lay reader. The validation of 
various tests is by its nature a professional problem 
and therefore it should be handled in a professional 
setting. 

It should be the psychologist’s duty to protect the 
public against unwise psychological practices of all 
types. It is rather nonsensical to recommend that the 
layman defend himself as indicated by the statement 
“the public should get all the facts about a test.” What 
is the public to do with the facts when available to 
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them? The idea of a plumber evaluating a test on 
the basis of a split half reliability study strikes me as 
rather bizarre. - With the layman bombarded from all 
sides for decisions as to the H-Bomb, communism, and 
what not, it would appear that the least the psychologist 
can do is to relieve him of the responsibility of decid- 
ing as to the value of testing and other psychological 
techniques! 

Not only does this type of information fail utterly 
to benefit the layman but it serves to negate him from 
the only source to which he may turn for assistance. 
For an individual reading this type of article the only 
logical conclusion is that all psychology is pretty much 
a turmoil and therefore his own personal opinion is as 
good as anyone else’s. (For verification of this merely 
teach one quarter of general psychology.) 

The article from the newspaper follows. 


WE’RE TEST-HAPPY, MISLED 
PSYCHOLOGIST WARNS PUBLIC 


New York, Jan. 28—The American people are 
test-happy. Lots of people think tests are a patent 
medicine that will cure all of their ills, from the job 
they just lost to the last fight with the girl friend. 

This complaint comes from 

University psychologist. 

To make matters worse, the psychologists realize 
that it is partly their own fault. Some psychologists 
are themselves a little test-happy. Others do not take 
enough time explaining what a test can and cannot do. 

But psychologists think popular magazines are 
equally guilty. Most of these magazines accentuate 
the positive. They often make the test seem fool-proof 
because it makes people want to read about it. 

The public comes in for its share of scolding too. 
Have you ever heard a person say that it does not 
really matter if he is not successful because he has such 
a high I.Q. that he does not have to prove himself with 
hard work? Such people love to take tests because it 
makes them feel good to get high scores. 

Others use tests as an excuse. They got such low 
scores that they probably would not succeed even if 
they did try. 

The public should get all of the facts about a test— 
both good and bad. urges both the pub- 
lic and the psychologists to use common sense about 
the meaning of a score on a test—even a good test. 


As long as we borrow so heavily from the medical 
fraternity in establishing our own policies we might well 
heed their formula for publicity: “Penicillin may be 
dangerous, always consult a reputable physician!” Why 
not: “Testing may be ineffective, always consult a 
reputable psychologist!” 

J. von Lackum 
University of Tennessee, School 
of Medicine 


\ 


E. Lowett KELLY 


Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan 


Board of Directors of the American Psychological Association 


Chairman of the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 


DRAFT, DEFERMENT, AND SCIENTISTS 


Since I last wrote a column for the American 
Psychologist, the lives of all of us have changed. 
When the North Koreans crossed the 38th parallel 
it became indisputably clear that the world will not 
solve its problems by peaceful means alone. How 
much violence, how much police action, how close 
an approach to global warfare will be necessary, 
none of us knows. But these things we do know: 
we will move rapidly to a state of fairly extensive 
mobilization and to that effort we will give greatly 
increased portions of our national income, our time, 
and our scientific resources. We have no choice, 
when the next outbreak of violence may occur 
nearly anywhere in the world and wher: modern air- 
planes and modern weapons put the whole world 
within attacking range of a powerful and envious 
enemy. 

In the past we have treated each separate war as 
an emergency, as a time of special rules which soon 
would be over. We can no longer do that. This 
time we may have to maintain military prepared- 
ness for many years to come. Communism will 
have won a cheap victory if we let the preparations 
we are now making destroy our educational systems, 
our scientific progress, and the customs and free- 
doms which have marked American democracy. 

In simultaneously maintaining both military 
strength and American institutions and progress, 
one critical problem is that of making best use of 
the nation’s scientists and highly trained specialists. 
The Department of Defense, the Selective Service 
System, other government agencies, and the scien- 
tific and professional organizations are very much 
concerned about the development of mobilization 
policies which will both add to the nation’s imme- 
diate strength and safeguard its future. 

Because of my interest in the country’s special- 
ized personnel needs and resources, I have been 
privileged to participate in the planning going on in 
several federal agencies which have major responsi- 
bility for scientific research and development and 
for the utilization of the country’s manpower. 

A basic difficulty with all our planning is that 
nobody knows the extent of mobilization that will 
be necessary or the time schedule within which we 
will have to work. Since nobody knows, nobody is 


able to give the special agencies, such as Selective 
Service and the Department of Defense, a clear 
picture of what lies ahead. Consequently many of 
the plans being made are temporary and some of 
them are likely to be changed drastically by future 
events and decisions. While I cannot say what will 
happen in the future, this is the way things are on 
August 6, 1950. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 authorizes the 
induction of men between 19 and 26. Actual selec- 
tion will move progressively downward from age 26. 
If the situation requires it, the Selective Service Act 
will be amended to permit induction of men over 26. 
Selection will then move progressively upward from 
that age. 

Under certain conditions, men called for induc- 
tion may be deferred. As in World War II, defer- 
ments will be made by local and by appeal boards, 
but only on an individual basis. 

Students doing satisfactory fulltime work in a 
college or university who are ordered to report for 
induction during an academic year may have induc- 
tion postponed until the end of the academic year. 
Since the Selective Service machinery is just get- 
ting geared up for September and October induc- 
tions, there is little likelihood that students in 
appreciable numbers will be drafted before the 
summer of 1951. 

In the meantime, a committee of advisors to the 
Selective Service System is working on the longer- 
range problems of handling students. The services 
need young men. They need men of ability and 
education. But the nation needs educated special- 
ists and cannot afford to let current military needs 
decimate the ranks of future specialists who will be 
of greater usefulness after completing their educa- 
tion than they are now. So policies looking toward 
the production of a steady flow of people with AB 
and higher degrees can be anticipated. 

Occupational deferment is possible, but presents 
a special difficulty now. The fact that we are not 
at war and not in anything like full wartime econ- 
omy makes it difficult to establish that a person is 
both doing an essential job and is also irreplaceable. 
This problem is well known to the Selective Service 
System; criteria and procedures for deferring spe- 
cialists whose knowledge and skill are more neces- 
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sary in civilian research, industry, or education than 
they are in military operations will be worked out. 

Persons with twelve or more months of active 
military duty between September 16, 1940 and June 
24, 1948 and persons with 90 days or more of active 
duty between December 7, 1941 and September 2, 
1945 cannot now be inducted. They will be, how- 
ever, if there is a declaration of war or if the Con- 
gress declares a national emergency. Furthermore, 
this part of the law may soon be amended, for the 
services need experienced technicians. 

Veterans now studying under the GI Bill are not 
immediately liable to induction, but some of them 
hold reserve commissions and may be called back 
into active duty for that reason. Veterans who in- 
terrupt their study under the GI Bill to go back 
into active service will not be bound by the July 25, 
1951 cut-off date for returning to training. If a 
veteran is doing satisfactory work now, he may re- 
turn after a period of active duty and complete the 
training to which he is entitled. All training under 
the GI Bill, however, must be ended by July 25, 
1956, the wind-up date of the GI Bill program. 

Deferment policies for reservists and members of 
the National Guard were announced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on August 3. Reservists are not 
subject to Selective Service induction, but may be 
recalled to active duty, with or without their con- 
sent, at any time. At the present time not a large 
number of reserve officers are being called. Most 
of those being recalled now are from the junior 
grades and are for combat duty, but various kinds 
of specialists will be called in smaller numbers. 

Reservists enrolled in educational institutions 
may have call to active duty delayed until comple- 
tion of the school term. Those in “graduate school 
or engaged in research in a technical or scientific 
field of primary interest to the Department of De- 
fense should be granted delay in call to active 
duty.” The length of delay will depend upon the 
individual circumstances. 

Reservists who are engaged in a critical occupa- 
tion necessary to a highly essential activity may be 
deferred. The U. S. Department of Commerce is 
responsible for determining which activities are es- 
sential. So far the list is quite extensive. It in- 
cludes educational services, medical and other health 
services, and government activities. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is responsible for deciding which 
occupations are critical. The list is a fairly short 
one. The only psychologists included are clinical 
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psychologists. A clinical psychologist is defined by 
the Department of Labor as one who (1) is a 
diplomate in clinical psychology of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, or 
(2) is a Fellow of the Division of Clinical and Ab- 
normal Psychology of the APA, or (3) holds a PhD 
in psychology and is working in the field of clinical 
psychology. 

Delays in calling reservists to active duty may 
not exceed six months. Delays may be renewed, 
but renewals will be based upon stricter application 
of the criteria than are initial delays. 

All of these regulations—both those covering in- 
ductees and those covering reservists—are fairly 
satisfactory for the immediate future, but not for 
a long time. For a long lasting period of crisis and 
mobilization—and I am afraid that is what faces us 
—the whole philosophy of deferment is wrong. Yet 
that is the philosophy upon which all of the present 
procedures are based. The question the military 
services and the Selective Service System asks 
about each individual is: “Do we want him in uni- 
form immediately or can we spare him for a while 
to civilian life?” That is the wrong question to ask 
about the country’s scientists and highly trained 
specialists. There is a better question: “Where can 
this man make his maximum contribution to the 
national welfare?” A philosophy of manpower al- 
location based upon that question would establish 
machinery for procuring critically needed specialists 
and assigning them to industry, military operations, 
military research, education, or other research de- 
pending upon where each could contribute most. 

A National Scientific Service based upon this 
idea would have many advantages over the defer- 
ment policies we followed in World War II and are 
now starting to use again. Assignment would be 
made in terms of the total needs of the country, 
present and anticipated. Assignment would be 
made by people acquainted with the specialized 
fields of science and scholarship. Assignment would 
be by an agency above the Department of Defense 
which could weigh military demands—which must 
have high but not always overriding priority— 
against other needs. And assignment could be more 
flexible, for it would be as easy to make a civilian 
out of a soldier as it would to make a soldier out 
of a civilian. Either change would be based upon 
the answer to the question of where a particular 
person could contribute most. 
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There are, of course, difficulties with this idea. 
There would be difficulties in determining who 
should be included, who in terms of age, in terms 
of field of specialization, and in terms of level of 
competence. There would be salary questions to 
solve in order to preserve some kind of equality 
among persons of equal competence given different 
assignments. There would be questions of the vet- 
erans benefits to which a person would be entitled 
if he was subject to assignment but did not happen 
to be given a military assignment. There would be 
Department of Defense opposition, for that Depart- 
ment would lose part of the power it now has to 
call whom it wants. But none of these difficulties 
is insuperable. 

The idea of a National Scientific Service has been 
discussed and recommended off and on ever since 
the beginning of World War II. It has a good deal 
of favor among scientific leaders and would, I be- 
lieve, be welcomed by a very large share of Ameri- 
can scientists. Some such system is going to be 
necessary if we are to avoid the difficulties, the 
inequities, and a great deal of the time wasting of 
World War II. 


HOW MANY PSYCHOLOGISTS ARE THERE? 


The APA office is frequently asked to estimate 
the total number of psychologists in the United 
States. We know how many there are in the APA, 
but can only guess the number who are not. Now 
George Speer has answered that question for TIlli- 
nois (pages 424-426). When his manuscript ar- 
rived I was struck by the relatively large number of 
people who qualified as psychologists under his defi- 
nition but who did not belong to the APA. I asked 
if I could see the original data. He sent them to 
me so I have been able to check his records against 
those in the APA office in an effort to find out who 
the 308 non-members are. They seem to fall into 
three major groups. 

The first group exists because there is no general 
definition of the word psychologist. Jobs, and the 
people who hold them, are sometimes given that 
title when the job requirements are lower than the 
APA membership requirements. Consequently, a 
goodly number of Speer’s non-member group con- 
sists of people who were not yet eligible for APA 
membership at the time his study was made. Of 
the 308 whom he reported as not belonging to the 
APA, 63 have since become members, and several 
more have applications on file. 


In this connection, an additional breakdown of 
Speer’s data shows that the proportion of people 
belonging to the APA increases with an increase in 
the amount of psychological training they have had. 


Highest Per Cent 

Degree Number in APA 
AB 75 27 
MA or MS 369 46 
PhD or EdD 228 83 


A second group of non-members is made up of 
people whose training was in a related field and 
who have since become employed in psychology. 
Educators teaching educational psychology and 
philosophers teaching in a combined department of 
philosophy and psychology are examples. But there 
are also examples from applied fields. Social work- 
ers, educators, vocational guidance people, and oc- 
casionally others shift over from their original fields 
into positions which carry the employment title of 
“psychologist.” Sometimes these people apply for 
APA membership as their jobs shift into psychol- 
ogy, but not always; and they do not always meet 
the educational requirements for membership. 

The third group includes those whose training 
adequately entitles them to be called psychologists 
but whose interests have never led them to join the 
APA. We know that there are such people, both 
from Speer’s data and also from the fact that some- 
times they apply for APA membership long after 
they became qualified. The 1949 applications in- 
cluded two striking examples, one with a PhD from 
Titchener and one with a PhD from Wundt. 

We also checked on rejected applicants to see 
how many of Speer’s 308 cases fell in that category. 
There have been several hundred rejected appli- 
cants in the last few years, but we found only 
eight of them among the 308 non-members from 
Illinois. 

Speer’s Illinois data clearly illustrate one of 
our current problems: there is no way of deter- 
mining how many psychologists there are until we 
can agree on what a psychologist is. We can get 
help from such data as those collected by Speer. 
We can get help from studying the job descriptions 
in Illinois and elsewhere. But the APA itself must 
write the definition. When it does, job descriptions 
will fall into line, and a number of problems of 
training, certification, licensing, and employment 
regulations will become easier to solve. 

DaEL WOLFLE 
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Psychological Notes and News 


L. L. Thurstone was elected to honorary fel- 
lowship in the British Psychological Society. 


Lyle Lanier, formerly chairman of the depart- 
ment at New York University, has been appointed 
head of the department at the University of Illinois. 


Dorothy C. Adkins is the new chairman at the 
University of North Carolina. John F. Dashiell, 
former chairman, who has been on leave this last 
year, will continue as Kenan professor of psy- 
chology. 


Edward E. Cureton is the new head of the 
department of philosophy and psychology at the 
University of Tennessee. 


Wm. A. Brownell, formerly of Northwestern, 
has become dean of the School of Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Matthew N. Chappell of the Psychological Cor- 
poration will this fall become chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at Hofstra College. 


James A. McCain, formerly president of Mon- 
tana State University, is the new president of 
Kansas State College. 


Helen D. Bragdon was appointed general di- 
rector of the American Association of University 
Women. She was formerly president of Lake Erie 
College. 


Willa Norris is the assistant executive secretary 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
which has within the year established an office at 
1424 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mary S. H. Hayes is the chairman of the 
National Board of Directors of the Girl Scouts of 
America. 


Dorothy C. Stratton, during World War II 
head of SPARS, is now director of the Campfire 
Girls of America. 


Katharine Cobb, until 1949 on the staff of the 
University of Nebraska, will be a lecturer in the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
effective next fall. 


Jane D. Hildreth has been appointed Public 
Information Officer in the office of the APA. The 
position was established by the Board of Directors 
last March following a recommendation of the 
Committee on Public Relations that the APA 
should assume greater responsibility for providing 
the public with information concerning research 
findings in psychology, applications of psychology, 
and the work of the Association and its members. 


Helen Peak has been appointed Catharine Neafie 
Kellogg Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Michigan, beginning in September 1950. This 


professorship is endowed by the alumnae of the 


University and appointment is made from nomina- 
tions by any department or school within the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Peak has been chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Connecticut College for 
Women. 


Anna §S. Elonen, formerly assistant professor 
and chief psychologist at the University of Chicago 
clinics, has accepted a position as associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Michigan. Allen Ditt- 
man, University of California, Berkeley, has been 
appointed instructor. Both will be primarily con- 
cerned with graduate instruction in clinical psy- 
chology. 


Robert B. MacLeod has been appointed Susan 
Linn Sage Professor of Psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has been head of the Cornell Depart- 
ment since 1948. 


Elaine F. Kinder was appointed July 1 to the 
newly created position of supervisor of psychologi- 
cal intern services in the Department of Mental 
Hygiene of New York. Her office will be in Albany. 


Paul E. Ejiserer of the University of Oregon 
and Edward Joseph Shoben of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa have both been made associate profes- 
sors in the Department of Guidance, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, effective in September. 


Harold E. Dial of Ohio State University has 
been appointed instructor at the State University 
of Iowa. 
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Betty Corwin of Ohio State University has been 
appointed instructor at Bowling Green State College. 


Robert H. Bruce, dean of the graduate school 
at the University of Wyoming, will hold a visiting 
professorship at the University of Hawaii during 
the fall semester. 


Robert Y. Walker, formerly of the University 
of Maryland, has reported to Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
to assume charge of the newly established Psychol- 
ogy Branch of the Army Medical Department Field 
Research Laboratory. 


Robert H. Mathewson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education by the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. He will direct a 
program for the training of guidance counselors in 
which the four city colleges will participate. 


F. L. Marcuse of Cornell University will be an 
associate professor of psychology at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, effective next fall. Laurence 
Siegel of the University of Tennessee has been 
appointed instructor there. 


W. N. Kellogg of Indiana University has been 
appointed professor of psychology at Florida State 
University. Daniel Kenshalo of Washington Uni- 
versity has also joined the staff at the rank of 
acting assistant professor. 


Harold Coppock of Indiana University will be 
an assistant professor next year at the University 
of Missouri. 


Robert R. Blake of the University of Texas has 
accepted a Fulbright appointment as visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Reading, England, for 
1950-51. 


John Ohlson of Duke University has accepted a 
position as clinical psychologist with the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic in Marysville, California. 


George R. Klare-of the University of Minne- 
sota has joined the staff of the Psychological 
Corporation. 


Lawrence M. Brammer of Stanford University 
will go next fall to Sacramento State College at the 
rank of assistant professor. 
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Laurence T. Alexander of Ohio State Univer- 
sity will join the staff of the Institute of Coopera- 
tive Research at Johns Hopkins University. 


William E. Brown, formerly of Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Mirinesota, is joining the Cleveland 
staff of Rohrer, Hibler, and Replogle. 


Seymour G. Klebanoff has accepted the posi- 
tion of chief psychologist at the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt VA Hospital, Montrose, New York. 


Robert B. Miller has joined the staff of the 
American Institute for Research, University of 
Pittsburgh. He was since 1948 chairman of the 
department of psychology at Washington and Jef- 
ferson College. 


Edward Cirden has been appointed the Thomas 
Welton Stanford Fellow at Stanford University for 
1950-51, while on leave from Brooklyn College. 


George S. Klein will be visiting lecturer in the 
Department of Social Relations at Harvard during 
the coming year, while on leave from the Men- 
ninger Foundation. 


Lester ¥. Beck has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of psychology (in the psychology depart- 
ment) and head of the Cinema Department in the 
Institute of the Arts at the University of Southern 
California. Cinema is one of five divisions in the 
Institute, the others being Music, Fine Arts, Drama, 
and Radio. 


H. L. Ansbacher of the University of Vermont 
has received a grant by the Department of State 
to serve in Heidelberg, Germany, during the 1950 
summer vacation. 


Richard A. D. Stewart, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia, has been appointed professor of 
family life education at the New York State College 
for Teachers, Buffalo, effective September, 1950. 


Harold Kenneth Fink and Charlotte Rowena 
Fink will open a clinic in Poway, California, on 
October 15, 1950. 


Alexander Goldman has been appointed asso- 
ciate psychologist on the visiting staff of City 
Hospital, New York City. 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL NoTES AND NEws 


Harold Chenven has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as chief clinical psychologist at the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled. 


Edward R. Carr in June became the employ- 
ment manager for Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


C. Hess Haagen, who has been at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto since 1947, will become an asso- 
ciate professor at Muhlenberg College in Septem- 
ber, 1950. 


VACANCIES 


Fellowships in field of marriage counseling; 
PhD or equivalent plus three years’ experience. 
Stipend, $2500 each year for three years. For fur- 
ther information write to Dr. Robert G. Foster, 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 


Instructors, part-time and full-time, beginning 
September 12, either sex, MA. Salary, $1500 for 
part-time and $3000 for full-time. Graduate stu- 
dents who wish to complete dissertation preferred. 
Apply to Department of Psychology, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Lecturer, beginning September 1, either sex, 
PhD or EdD preferred; duties involve supervision 
of remedial work in school subjects, especially in 
reading. Salary range, $3850-4250. Apply to 
Educational Clinic, Hunter College, 695 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 


Assistant professor, either sex, PhD, clinical or 
child psychologist, to teach and supervise graduate 
students in work with pre-school and nursery school 
children. Salary range, $3500-4000. Write to Dr. 
B. V. Moore, Department of Psychology, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Instructor or assistant professor, either sex, 
MA, to teach courses in guidance, special education, 
and family interviewing; some public school experi- 
ence or work with exceptional children desired. 
Salary range, $3800-4000. Apply to Dr. Edna R. 
Oswalt, Special Education Department, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 


Professor, PhD, age limits, 35-50, to teach in- 
dustrial and theoretical psychology; to develop 
interest in industrial psychology in the Knoxville 
area; teaching, industrial or military experience de- 
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sired. Salary range, $5000-6000. Apply to Dr. 
Edward E. Cureton, Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology, University of-Tennessee, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee. 


School psychologist, either sex, MA, to work 
with both elementary and high school children; 
some experience in education preferred. Salary 
range, $3000—4000 plus traveling expenses. Apply 
to Mr. Ralph C. Norris, 105 Polk County Court 
House, Des Moines, Iowa. 


School psychologist, Los Angeles City Schools, 
last date to file, September 15, 1950, examination 
by appointment. MA in psychology or educational 
psychology, and membership or eligibility for mem- 
bership in the APA required; one year of teaching 
experience; and either three years’ experience as a 
school or clinical psychologist or “possession of a 
valid California general elementary or general sec- 
ondary credential.” (California residence evidently 
not required,) Salary $28 per month beyond what 
applicant would be entitled to as schoolteacher. 
To file, write for forms to Personnel Division, Room 
162, Los Angeles City Board of Education, 451 
North Hill St., Los Angeles 12, California, sending 
legal size stamped return envelope. 


Federal civil service announcement, psycholo- 
gists, grades GS-7 and GS-9. Applications will be 
accepted from psychologists with specialization in 
(1) experimental and physiological psychology; 
(2) personnel measurement and evaluation; and 
(3) clinical psychology. The positions pay $3825 
and $4600 a year. The closing date for applications 
is August 31, 1950, and a written test in the spe- 
cialty will be required. A GS-7 position is roughly 
at the MA-level of education, and the GS-9 posi- 
tion requires another year of education and/or ex- 
perience. For Clinical Psychologist positions at the 
$3825 salary level, the requirements are pertinent 
college courses plus 3 years of experience; or com- 
pletion of all requirements for a doctoral degree. 
Students who will complete the required courses for 
all the above positions by March, 1951 may apply. 
Apply for Announcement No. 241 to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to your local postoffice. 


Federal civil service announcement, clinical 
psychologists, grades GS-11 to GS-15. Positions 
in the VA will not be filled from this examination. 
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To qualify for these positions, which pay from 
$5400 to $10,000 a year, applicants must have com- 
pleted all the requirements for the doctor’s degree 
in psychology, or “they must show at least 3 years 
in a combination of such graduate study and ex- 
perience in clinical psychology which would provide 
knowledge and skills comparable to those gained 
through the completion of the requirements of the 
doctoral degree.” In addition, from 2 to 6 years of 
appropriate experience is required. No written 
tests will be given. Applications will be accepted 
until further notice. Ask for announcement EC-25 
at your postoffice, or write the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Chief, Perceptual Skills Research Division, 
or Project Director, PhD, either sex, to plan, 
design, and direct research on factors determining 
complex perceptual functions such as perception of 
distance, motion, and spatial orientation. Research 
experience in field of perception or learning is 
desired. Salary range, $5400—7600 (GS-11 through 
GS-13); also 

Chief, Apparatus Test Development Divi- 
sion, or Project Director, PhD, either sex, to 
plan, design, and direct research on the measure- 
ment and analysis of human motor and perceptual- 
motor abilities; to design tests to measure such 
abilities. Experience in test construction, statistical 
analysis, and design of apparatus is highly desir- 
able. Salary range, $5400-6400 (GS-11 through 
GS-12). “Temporary” appointment is possible for 
either position. Interested candidates should send 
Civil Service Form 57 to Dr. Robert Gagne, Per- 
ceptual and Motor Skills Research Laboratory, 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


Test technician, as soon as possible, MA, ex- 
perience in test construction desired. Salary range, 
$3400-3800, depending on qualifications. Apply to 
Miss Elaine R. Grimm, Psychometrician, Merit Sys- 
tem Service, American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


Examination for chief school psychologist and 
supervisor of school psychologists, either sex. Sal- 
ary levels, $6500 and $6000. Questions concerning 
requirements should be addressed to Mr. Joseph 
Jablonower, Chairman, Committee on Bureau of 
Child Guidance Licenses, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, Office of the Board of 
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Examiners, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, 
New York. 


Internships, two appointments effective October 
1, three effective March 1; MA or candidate for 
PhD; supervised field practice in diagnostic appli- 
cation of psychological tests. desired. Stipend, 
$1860. For information and application blanks 
write to Medical Superintendent, Kings County 
Hospital, Brooklyn 3, New York. 


Junior psychologist, woman preferred, MA, 
with one year’s internship, or one year’s experience 
in clinic with some work with children. Salary, 
$3000. Apply to Dr. Joseph E. Brewer, Wichita 
Guidance Center, 3422 E. Douglas, Wichita 8, 
Kansas. 


Assistant psychologist, MA and one year of 
experience required;.to work in private psychiatric 
hospital and assist in psychological clinics. Salary, 
$3600 plus maintenance. Apply to Mr. Joseph R. 
Grassi, Chief Clinical Psychologist, Wake Forest 
College, Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Gray- 
lyn, Winston-Salem 7, North Carolina. 


Clinical psychologist, PhD, or MA with sev- 
eral years’ experience in hospital or psychiatric 
clinic. Territorial civil service. Starting salary, 
$5800. Write to Sidney L. Halperin, Department 
of Clinical Psychology, Territorial Hospital, Ka- 
neohe, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 


Clinical psychologist A (psychometrist) be- 
ginning December 1; AB plus one year of graduate 
work in psychology, or two years of supervised ex- 
perience. Starting salary, $2772 less $396 if main- 
tenance is desired. Apply to Mr. John N. Buck, 
Chief Psychologist, Lynchburg State Colony, Col- 
ony, Virginia. 


Clinical psychologist, male, PhD; duties in- 
volve usual psychological testing including pro- 
jective techniques. State hospital experience desir- 
able. Salary, $300 a month plus full maintenance. 
Apply to Mr. Dwight L. Hubbart, Psychologist, 
Wichita Falls State Hospital, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning September, 
MA, preferably PhD in progress; one year’s ex- 
perience in psychiatric hospital desired; duties in- 
clude testing and integrated reports on patients, 
Salary, approximately $3500. Apply to Dr. Dwight 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL NoTEs AND NEws 


M. Palmer, Department of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, College of Medicine, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Clinical psychologist, appointment to be made 
October 15 pending Civil Service examination. Ap- 
plicant is required to have two years of graduate 
study and three years of clinical experience. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Dr. Solomon Machover, Chief 
Psychologist, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn 3, 
New York. 


Clinical psychologist, PhD, either sex; duties 
involve examination of adult patients plus instruc- 
tion of technical assistants; two years’ experience 
desired. Salary range, $4848-6144. Apply to Dr. 
Granville L. Jones, Eastern State Hospital, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, man 
or woman, at least MA with major work in clinical 
psychology; two years’ experience with children 
and adults required. Salary, $4,500. Apply to 
A. A. Marmor, M. D., Director, Sonoma County 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, California. 


Clinical psychologist, to begin September 1, 
$4680—-5640, full-time, or proportionally, part-time. 
Rorschach experience essential; PhD and two years’ 
experience. Duties include psychometrics, voca- 
tional guidance, individual and group therapy, and 
research (evidently with alcoholics). For informa- 
tion write Dr. Dudley Porter Miller, Executive 
Director, Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism, 
c/o Blue Hills Clinic, 51 Coventry Street, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Air line service will be available to State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, beginning August 1, 1950. 


Improved undergraduate courses in psychol- 
ogy is the objective of a seminar to be held during 
the summer of 1951 by a group of psychologists 
interested in this field. Members of the group are 
Claude E. Buxton, Charles N. Cofer, John W. 
Gustad, Robert B. MacLeod, Wilbert J. McKeachie, 


and Dael Wolfle. The group intends to prepare 
model course outlines which will minimize overlap 
of subject matter, reduce the number of similar 
courses, and provide the basis for more systematic 
instruction at the undergraduate level. The project 
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is sponsored by the University of Michigan on a 
grant made jointly by the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Grant Foundation. 

The seminar will meet for a week during the 
summer of 1950 to formulate plans for the work 
ahead. 


Research in Classroom Processes was the 
title of a conference held at the University of Michi- 
gan April 29. The conference, sponsored by the 
sub-committee on Research in the Teaching of 
Psychology of the APA Division on Teaching, and 
by the University of Michigan, was called to enable 
instructors interested in research in college teaching 
to exchange ideas about theory, methodology, and 
measuring instruments, and to report the results of 
their research. Summaries may be obtained from 
W. J. McKeachie, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Associate applications in the APA office, as of 
August 1, 1950, were complete for 905 applications 
and incomplete for 377. September 15 is the clos- 
ing date for applications to be considered this fall. 


Psychology departments frequently acquire 
new chairmen. The list of graduate institutions, 
on the other hand, is quite stable. For reaching 
them by mail, the APA keeps an addressograph 
plate for each department, addressed to “Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology.” The list of 
institutions, with a few additions, is the one used 
for the listing of graduate assistantships and fel- 
lowships in the January 1949 American Psycholo- 
gist. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology has scheduled its second set 
of written examinations for December 1950, as pre- 
viously announced in the June issue. 

Candidates whose applications have been re- 
viewed by the Board and who have been found 
eligible for this examination will be notified of 
the details of time and place by individual letter. 

Candidates who propose to take this examina- 
tion, but who have not yet filed an application with 
the Board, should do so as soon as possible, so that 
their eligibility for examination on the basis of the 
PhD degree, five years of acceptable experience, 
and satisfactoi y endorsements, can be determined. 

It should be noted that this is the last oppor- 
tunity for examination for those candidates who 
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held the baccalaureate degree prior to 31 December 
1935, who have presented ten years of acceptable 
experience, and who have satisfactory endorsements, 
but in whose cases the candidate has been notified 
that the Board could not award the diploma with 
waiver of examination. 

Inquiries regarding the examination, or eligibility 
for it, should be addressed to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John G. Darley, Psychology Building, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


A Working Group on Human Behavior un- 
der Conditions of Military Service was set up in 
June in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the Research and De- 
velopment Board and the Personnel Policy Board. 
The group consists of four members, a military 
member from each of the three Departments, and 
a civilian representative from the Personnel Policy 
Board. It is directed to make a scientific evalua- 


tion of existing knowledge for the handling, treat- 
ment, and effective utilization of military personnel. 
It will suggest military applications of this knowl- 
edge, and recommend upon the need and character 
of a continuing, coordinated program. A report is 
expected to be completed within a year. 


The four members are: Lt. Col. Gordon L. 
Barclay, GSC, Army Representative on the Work- 
ing Group, formerly Chief, Officer Qualification and 
Statistical Unit, Career Management Group, Per- 
sonnel and Administration Division, General Staff, 
USA; Capt. P. E. McDowell, USN, Navy Repre- 
sentative on the Working Group, formerly Chief, 
Operations Division, Office of Production Planning, 
Munitions Board; Lt. Col. Jack Buel, USAF 
(MSC), Air Force Representative on the Working 
Group, formerly Research Advisor, Deputy for 
Research, and Chief, Department of Psychology, 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air Force 
Base; and Dr. Sidney Adams, Research Psycholo- 
gist, Personnel Policy Board, OSD, formerly Re- 
search Analyst, Career Development Division, 
USAF. 


The Thirteenth International Congress of 
Psychology will be held in Stockholm from July 
16-21, 1951, in accordance with an agreement 
reached at the Twelfth International Congress of 
Psychology in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1948. 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Sweden 
has agreed to be the patron of the Congress. Psy- 
chologists and also scientists working in fields bor- 
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dering on psychology are invited to take part in 
the Congress. 

The Congress fee will be 50 Swedish Crowns for 
Members and 25 Swedish Crowns for Associates. 
A volume of the “Proceedings of the Congress”’ will 
be published containing abstracts of the papers 
read. The cost of this volume is included in the 
members’ fees. 

The official languages of the Congress are Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian. 

The Congress will be divided into sections in 
accordance with the number and nature of the 
papers to be read. A number of joint sessions and 
symposia will also be held at which specially invited 
lecturers will speak. Further information on the 
organization of the Congress, application for mem- 
bership, the booking of hotel rooms, etc., will fol- 
low later—On behalf of the National Committee, 
by David Katz. 


The 1950 Annual Meeting will once more be 
on a college campus where members will have the 
advantage of being able to meet each other without 
outside distractions, but where they will not be able 
to have luxurious hotel service (your Notes and 
News Editor does not know how she will be able to 
get along without coffee in the morning before 
meeting other psychologists; other members ob- 
ject to the lack of private bath). 

The department of psychology at Pe:nsylvania 
State College is pleased to be able to entertain the 
Association again. They estimate that they are 
saving the members, collectively, at least $65,000. 
For this sum of psychologists’ money, they are pre- 
pared to receive many complaints regarding dormi- 
tory accommodations and the necessity for having 
a calmer meeting. 

The proportion of hotel rooms to dormitory 
rooms at State College is about two to one hundred. 
This fact was known to the Council members who 
voted enthusiastically to accept the invitation. 

~Dining room service in the dormitories will be 
either American plan or a la carte, as the members 
wish. On arrival, members can buy books of meal 
tickets at their dormitories. 

Fifty miles an hour is the speed limit on the 
roads of the state of Pennsylvania. Driving im- 
mediately after the use of alcoholic beverages is 
considered by the local court as driving while in- 
toxicated, and invariably receives a penalty of a 
$100 fine and ten days in jail. 


ANNUAL REVIEW 


OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Volume [, 1950 


Editor: 
C. P. Stone, Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


Associate Editor: 
D. W. Taytor, Associate Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


Editorial Committee: 
J. E. Anperson, J. G. Dartey, C. H. Granam, C. I. Hovianp, J. G. MILLER 


Contents: Growth, Development, and Decline, H. E. Jones and N. Bayley; Learning, A. W. 
Melton; Vision, N. R. Bartlett; Hearing, E. B. Newman; Somesthesis and the Chemical 
Senses, F. A. Geldard; Individual Differences, R. L. Thorndike; Personality, R. R. Sears; 
Social Psychology and Group Processes, J. S. Bruner; Industrial Psychology, C. L. Shartle; 
Animal and Physiological Psychology, D. O. Hebb; Abnormalities of Behavior, N. A. 
Cameron; Clinical Methods: Psychodiagnostics, H. F. Hunt; Clinical Methods: Psycho- 
therapy, W. U. Snyder; Educational Psychology, L. J. Cronbach; Counseling Methods: 
Diagnostics, R. F. Berdie; Counseling Methods: Therapy, E. S. Bordin; Statistical Theory 
and Research Design, D. A. Grant; Problem Solving and Symbolic Processes, D. M. 
Johnson; Indexes. 


‘These annual reviews will be indispensable to every teacher, researcher or practitioner 
in whatever field of psychology he may be engaged. The policy of encouraging the 
interpretative and evaluative approach seems to me particularly wise.’—Lewis M. 
TERMAN, Stanford University. 


“. . . the Annual Review . . . can perform a most outstanding service. In eighteen 
chapters the whole field of Psychology is handled by outstanding specialists in a short 
and clear form. The Review . . . is an especially valuable source of information to 
Psychologists outside America.”—Davin Katz, University of Stockholm. 


“Volume I of the Annual Review of Psychology achieves a high order of competence, 
happy selection, maturity, and felicity of expression.” ‘“‘. . . an informative and smooth 
account which might well be used as the main text in an advanced graduate course in 
psychology which would seek to cover the whole of the subject of psychology.” ——-EpwarpD 
C. Totman, University of California. 

“*. . . presents valuable reviews of well-digested significant researches, practical clinical 
methods, and theories that have been advanced to explain phenomena in the various 
current areas of psychology.” ‘. . . should be extremely useful in both teaching and 
research.” —No D. C. Lewis, Director, New York Psychiatric Institute. 


330 pages, subject and author indexes, cloth bound, $6.00 
U. S. A. shipping, 15¢ per copy extra; Pan-American 15¢; elsewhere 35¢ per copy. 


On Sale By 


ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC. 


Stanford, California 
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PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. An Analysis in Terms of 
Learning, Thinking and Culture 


By JoHn and Neat E. MILter, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. Ready in September 


This distinctive new text deals with abnormal behavior and psychotherapy, since they bring out 
clearly factors that are crucial in the dynamics of normal personality. A wide range of material 
is integrated: basic principles of learning, socially learned drives, new experimental studies of fear, 
the dynamics of conflict, emotional problems, cultural conditions of learning, etc. Three great 
traditions are brought together—psychoanalysis, the exact methods of the experimentalists, and 
modern sociology and anthropology. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 2nd edition 


By Cuiirrorp T. MorGan and E.iot STELLAR, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Psychology. 571 pages, $5.00 


Revised in order to keep abreast of the many changing developments in the field, this text presents 
new material on color vision, motor coordination, motion, behavior disorders, and electrical activity 
and behavior, with particular emphasis on the biochemical and hormonal factors in behavior. 
Factual and thorough, it contains all the physiological and anatomical background necessary for 
handling the problems in the book. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. New 2nd edition 


By LELAND W. Crarts, New York University; THEODORE SCHNEIRLA, American Museum of 
Natural History; Etsa E. Rosinson, and RALPH W. GILBERT, New York University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 492 pages, $3.50 


The present revision of this well-known college text reflects recent trends in psychological experi- 
mentation: the current interest in perceptual problems, the dynamic approach associated with the 
growing importance of clinical psychology, and the development of research in the field of social 


psychology. 


FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS. The Mooseheart Symposium 


By Martin L. REYMERT, Director, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, 
Illinois. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. In press 


Assembles the most important current theoretical and experimental contributions to the psychology 
of feelings and emotions in the form of chapters contributed by American and European scientists 
of international renown. Theoretical approaches, such as the psychoanalytical, phylobiological, 
psychobiological, etc. are represented as well as comprehensive surveys of recent experimental work. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nno STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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